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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS 

rpHE  INAUGURATION  of  a  Bulletin  which  is  to  be  issued 
-i-  quarterly  from  the  office  of  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  is  the  initial  step  in  a  program  of  expansion  which  it  is 
profoundly  hoped  will  carry  the  organization  into  fields  of  wider 
service,  inspiration  and  research. 

The  Society  exists,  as  members  of  a  special  Committee 
stated  in  a  recent  report,  "to  develop  and  maintain  an  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  plant  life,  and  to  spread  abroad  the  love  of 
flowers  and  plants." 

How  best  to  achieve  this  purpose  is  our  present  considera- 
tion. We  need  the  co-operation  of  all  our  members  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  The  issues  of  the  Bulletin  which  are 
planned  to  reach  you  in  March,  June,  September  and  December 
are  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  Society's  activities.  They 
constitute  also  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  your  ideas,  sugges- 
tions, and  reactions,  and  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  this  under- 
taking may  receive  such  support  through  communications  from 
its  members. 

The  platform  for  this  broad  policy  of  expansion  is  enun- 
ciated best  in  the  Committee  Report  already  referred  to.  "It 
will  be  the  betrayal  of  a  public  trust  if  the  Society  fails  to 
make  the  most  of  its  opportunities  and  spread  its  influence 
through  every  channel,"  the  statement  says.  "Its  policies  and 
plans  should  be  broad  and  comprehensive.  Its  field  is  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  its  subject  is  horticulture  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term ;  its  goal  should  be  to  create  and  increase 
interest  in  and  love  for  plants  and  their  culture  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor." 

Apart  from  the  many  excellent  suggestions  tending  toward 
a  realization  of  this  aim  which  accompanied  the  report,  it  seems 
that  the  true,  underlying  spirit  of  the  Society  is  here  defined. 

As  a  first  move  toward  accomplishment,  it  has  been  decided 
to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  within  the  next  four 
months  from  its  present  location  in  the  Finance  Building  to  the 
new  building  at  Sixteenth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
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Here,  in  spacious  offices  on  the  twelfth  floor  at  the  very  top 
of  the  building,  it  will  be  possible  to  install  an  up-to-date  library 
which  has  been  badly  needed  for  years  past.  A  librarian  has 
begun  cataloging  the  volumes  now  in  our  possession,  prepara- 
tory to  listing  them  in  the  collection  of  some  four  thousand 
books  that  we  hope  ultimately  to  place  upon  our  shelves.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  this  a  circu- 
lating library,  and  plans  and  rules  are  now  being  formulated 
to  this  end. 


Extracts  from  Minutes  of  a 

MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

February  3rd,  1923 

A    SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Council  of  The 
Pennsylvania     Horticultural     Society     was     held     at     606 
Finance  Building  on  January  third. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  meeting  was  to  adopt  a  program 
of  exhibitions  for  1923. 

The  President  stated  that  he  thought  the  Society  should  not 
hold  any  exhibitions  in  suburban  towns,  but  should  leave  all  such 
exhibitions  to  local  Societies  and  Garden  Clubs.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Society  rather  should  help  these  local  organi- 
zations in  every  way  possible,  and  should  center  its  efforts  on  a 
large  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

After  some  discussion  concerning  exhibitions,  the  following 
program  was  upon  regular  motion  adopted : 

That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  local  Gar- 
den Clubs  belonging  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America  take 
charge  of  the  two  Spring  Shows  which  usually  have  been 
held  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club.  If  such  an  arrangement 
cannot  be  made  this  year,  the  Society  will  then  assume 
charge  of  the  Shows  as  before. 

That  this  Society  shall  not  hold  any  Peony  or  Sweet 
Pea  Exhibition  this  year,  but  should  offer  prizes  with  local 
Societies,  following  their  consent  to  assume  charge  of 
such  exhibitions. 

That  this  Society  shall  hold  a  large  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  first  week  in  October,  1923,  and 
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that  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  investigate  a 
building  suitable  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  make  a  report 
of  their  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Council  at  its 
next  meeting. 

That  this  Society  shall  hold  a  Spring  Exhibition  in 
1924. 

That  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Premiums  be 
instructed  to  make  up  a  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  two 
Spring  Show^s  held  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  and  also 
for  a  large  exhibition  to  be  held  the  first  week  in  October, 
1923;  and  to  prepare  a  preliminary  schedule  of  prizes  for 
a  Spring  Show  in  1924. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

On  or  about  July  first  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  will  remove  from  its 
present  quarters  at  606  Finance  Building  to  the  new 
office  building  at  1600  Walnut  street,  which  is  rapidly 
Hearing  completion. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  change  of  loca- 
tion apart  from  the  value  of  a  position  in  this  particu- 
larly desirable  downtown  section.  The  building  is  of 
steel  construction  and  absolutely  fireproof — an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  view  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
books  to  be  placed  in  the  library.  The  rooms  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Society  will  be  attractively  finished  in  wal- 
nut, and  are  exceptionally  well  lighted. 

This  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  three 
offices  secured  by  the  organization  are  on  the  twelfth 
floor  at  the  top  of  the  building.  They  provide  ample 
space  for  a  board  room  for  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Council,  for  the  new  library,  and  for  the  secretarial 
department.  They  occupy  nearly  1700  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  are  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  facing 
north  and  east  on  Walnut  street  and  Sixteenth  street. 

A  Committee  to  assist  the  President  with  the 
furnishings  includes  Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  roof  of  the  building 
may  be  utilized  in  the  future  for  some  of  the  smaller 
Shows,  in  which  case  it  will  be  extraordinarily  conveni- 
ent to  handle  the  detail  work  in  connection  with  the 
exhibitions  from  the  offices  on  the  floor  below. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  OUT-DOOR  ROSES 

By  Dr.  Robert  Huey 

(Extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Xew  Century  Club, 
December   12,    1922) 

THE  FIRST  THIXG  AVE  LOOK  FOR  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  rose  is  its  situation.  We  don't  want  a  place  exposed  to 
high  Avinds ;  we  don't  want  a  place  where  there  is  too  much 
shade.  A\'e  want  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  air,  the  most 
circulation  around  the  plant,  and  I  have  found  that  the  best 
roses  grow  on  an  elevation.  On  the  highest  point  on  the  place, 
the  roses  did  better  than  in  the  lower  ground  where  they  were 
subject  to  late  frosts. 

If  you  have  any  choice.  I  would  select  a  place  that  was  not 
too  low  on  account  of  that  danger  of  late  frost.  You  must  have 
protection  from  high  winds  and  must  have  protection  from  the 
roots  of  near-by  growing  trees.  That  is  absolutely  essential.  If 
your  rose  beds  are  made  near  trees,  and  roots  from  those  trees 
can  reach  the  bed,  that  bed  will  veny'  soon  be  exhausted  and  you 
will  not  have  any  good  roses.  In  a  bed  in  my  own  home  where  I 
have  "Harry  Kirk"  and  "Killarney"'  planted.  I  have  two  horse 
chestnut  trees  growing  about  fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  the  bed. 

I  devised  a  way  to  get  away  from  it,  which  was  to  line  the 
outside  of  each  bed,  two  feet  deep,  with  hemlock  planks  and 
battening  them  so  that  the  roots  couldn't  grow  between  the 
planks.  That  went  all  around  the  outside  edge  of  the  bed  and 
was  very  successful  for  a  while,  but  within  three  or  four  year;s,  I 
noticed  that  a  portion  of  the  bed  was  evidently  being  robbed  of 
its  nutriment.  I  dug  around  but  couldn't  find  anything.  I  per- 
ceived that  the  plants  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  that  all  the 
roots  had  stopped  outside  of  the  planks.  Finally  I  thought  of 
going  around  the  path  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  and  found 
that  the  roots  of  the  horse  chestnut  tree  had  gone  around  the 
edge  of  the  bed  and  entered  the  bed  from  the  back.  So  you  see 
how  these  strong-growing  trees  persist  in  order  to  reach  the  rich 
ground  that  is  essential  if  roses  are  to  be  grown  satisfactorily. 

Ever}'  rose  is  a  rank  feeder  except  one,  and  that  is  the  only 
rose  I  know  that  does  better  in  a  not  over-rich  soil — the  old  "La 
France."  It  will  not  do  as  well  in  rich  soil  as  any  of  the  other 
varieties  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Xow  a  slight  shade  is  not  detrimental — I  mean,  slight  shade 
of  a  tree;  a  partial  shade,  say,  two.  three  or  four  hours;  and  I 
think  3'ou  will  get  better  color  and  better  foliage  if  the  plant  is 
not  exposed  all  day  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  To  get  that 
shade,  however,  you  must  be  careful  the  roots  don't  get  into 
vour  rose  bed. 
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I  OUGHT  TO  SAY  RIGHT  HERE  that  I  don't  know 
anything  about  landscape  gardening-.  What  I  tried  to  find 
out  was  how  to  grow  roses  individually,  good  individual  blooms. 
I  wasn't  after  effect  of  grouping,  or  picturesque  scenery,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  wanted  to  get  the  best  roses  I  could  with 
the  facilities  that  I  had,  and  all  my  efforts  were  devoted  to  grow- 
ing good  individual  roses. 

After  I  first  began,  I  had  a  great  big  bed  ten  feet  across  and 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  I  found  that  the  roses 
on  the  outer  edge  of  that  bed  did  much  better  than  the  roses  on 
the  inside  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Why?  Because  I 
tramped  over  the  beds  and  firmed  the  earth  down  in  cultivating, 
pruning  and  gathering  the  roses.  I  mashed  the  beds  down  and 
couldn't  loosen  the  ground  satisfactorily.  So  after  that  I  made 
my  bed  according  to  the  variety  that  I  grew,  a  bed  around  which 
I  could  walk  on  the  grass  or  boards  and  never  tread  on  the  soil. 
It  is  as  much  as  a  boy  or  man's  life  is  worth  to  tread  on  one  of 
my  rose  beds ;  that  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  Nobody  is  per- 
mitted to  do  that,  not  even  the  choicest  member  of  the  family. 
The  beds  I  made  were  three  feet  wide,  and  I  planted  the  roses 
"staggered,"  as  we  call  it.  The  Hybrid  Perpetual  beds  were 
made  four  feet  wide. 

If  it  is  a  three  foot  bed  for  Hybrid  Teas,  the  plants  are  set 
ten  inches  from  the  edge,  eighteen  inches  between  plants.  That 
I  found  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  general  rule.  There  are  some 
stronger  growing  than  others,  but  as  a  general  rule  that  made  a 
very  excellent  distance  to  plant  the  Hybrid  Tea  plants. 

For  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  beds  were  four  feet  wide  and  the 
plants  were  set  in  twelve  inches  from  the  edge,  and  thirty  inches 
apart. 

Now  in  making  the  beds  one  of  the  most  important  things 
is  to  provide  drainage.  Roses  abhor  wet  feet.  You  can't  grow 
roses  unless  your  soil  is  well  drained.  I  was  very  fortunate  in 
my  place  in  having  gravel  soil.  But  where  the  soil  is  not  self- 
drained,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  carry  the  stagnant 
water  off. 

For  example,  let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Rosenbluth's  place 
at  Wallingford.  Mr.  Rosenbluth  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  his 
ground  and  found  there  was  a  hard  pan  2^  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  absolutely  impenetrable  for  water.  There  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  grow  roses  on  that  soil.  I  suggested  to  Mr,  Rosen- 
bluth that  he  get  some  small  dynamite  cartridges,  pierce  this 
hard  pan  layer  with  a  crowbar,  and  explode  the  cartridges,  break- 
ing the  hard  pan  up ;  and  he  did  so.  Mr.  Rosenbluth  has  as  good 
drainage  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  He  has  broken  up  that  hard 
pan  and  allowed  the  water  to  pass  through,  and  anyone  of  you 
visiting  Mr,  Rosenbluth's  place  in  Walling-ford  would  be  con- 
vinced that  he  has  as  fine  roses  as  could  be  raised  in  this  coun- 
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try.     In  my  opinion,  no  person  around  Philadelphia  has  any  bet- 
ter roses  out-of-doors  than  Mr.  Rosenbluth. 

IN  MAKING  THE  BED,  I  ALWAYS  DIG  out  the  sod,  lay 
it  to  one  side  and  then  take  out  the  top  soil  and  throw  that 
off.  Then  I  take  out  the  sub-soil,  and  remove  all  stones,  g^ravel 
and  sand.  Clay,  I  think,  is  very  desirable.  In  my  place  I  used 
to  retain  all  the  clay  I  could,  and  if  I  had  not  enough  I  would 
haul  clay  from  the  outside,  because  any  rose  that  is  grown, 
especially  on  the  briar  stock,  needs  a  heavy  soil,  and  you  can  get 
that  by  mixing  in  fairly  good  quantities  of  clay  in  the  bed. 

I  dig  out  the  bed  two  feet  in  depth.  The  lower  stratum  top 
is  sub-soil  mixed  with  cow  manure,  and  the  next  is  better  qual- 
ity; then  we  chop  the  sod  up,  which  is  a  capital  fill  by  itself,  and 
then  top  soil.  The  best  fertilizer  I  know  anything  at  all  about 
for  roses  is  cow  manure.  You  want  to  make  some  extra  and 
special  efforts  to  get  it. 

Our  old  friend  Mr.  Heacock,  who  is  known  very  well  at  Jen- 
kintown,  had  difficulties  some  years  ago  getting  sufficient  fertil- 
izer— good  fertilizer- — for  his  roses.  He  had  large  green  houses 
and  grew  roses  successfully,  but  he  could  not  get  enough  fer- 
tilizer, so  he  started  a  dairy  farm  and  he  used  the  fertilizer  from 
the  dairy  for  his  roses.  And  what  was  the  result?  He  went  over 
to  New  York  and  cleaned  up  the  world.  They  weren't  satisfied 
with  giving  him  a  first  prize,  but  gave  him  a  gold  medal ;  and 
all  that  'was  produced  through  fertilization  with  cow  manure, 
taken  care  of  properly.    That  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  roses. 

In  making  a  bed  I  always  arrange  to  have,  after  the  bed  has 
settled,  the  bed  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the  surrounding 
grass.  The  object  of  that  is  to  obtain  the  drainage  for  it.  If  the 
bed  is  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground,  the  top  soil  is  washed 
away.  It  is  very  desirable,  if  you  can  get  the  material,  to  mulch 
the  bed  with  Holland  Peat  Moss.  I  have  such  faith  in  it  that 
I  never  try  any  other  way.  I  also  found  that  when  using  this 
moss  the  weeds  were  fewer,  and  were  so  small  that  I  could  pull 
out  any  weed  that  came  up  through  this  peat  moss. 

The  object  of  this  fertilizer  was  to  retain  the  moisture  and 
keep  the  beds  cool.  Now  I  made  a  great  many  experiments  with 
thermometers,  hot  bed  thermometers,  and  found  that  the  beds 
that  were  mulched  with  this  Holland  Peat  Moss  were  in  every 
case  from  six  to  ten  degrees  cooler  down  at  the  roots  than  the 
beds  that  were  not  mulched.  So  in  this  hot  climate  of  ours  you 
see  what  a  desirable  thing  it  is  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  roses 
cool.    I  think  that  this  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  success. 

AFTER  YOU  HAVE  MADE  THE  BED  you  want  to 
choose  your  kind.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  now  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  ordinary  garden.  The  old 
style  was  the  High  Climber,  but  the  Hybrid  Tea  is  the  rose 
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of  today,  and  unfortunately  all  these  Hybrid  Teas  are  not  strong- 
growing  varieties.  Then  you  want  to  get  more  vigor  and  so 
resort  to  placing  them  on  stronger  roots,  and  we  have  several 
stocks.  I  use  the  Manetti  briar  and  Multiflora.  In  California 
Howard  C.  Smith  uses  the  Ragged  Robin.  Mr.  Peterson,  of 
Fairlawn,  N.  J.,  developed  what  he  calls  "Epoch"  stock,  some 
years  ago.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  stock — wonderful  growth  and 
development  and  is  very  easily  managed  if  the  plants  are  grown 
from  seed,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Japanese  Multiflora. 
Unfortunately  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  I  know  of,  where 
it  doesn't  do  very  well. 

We  have  not  yet  discovered  a  stock  suitable  for  every  vari- 
ety, but  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  the  Japanese  Multiflora 
has  come  to  stay  and  be  a  great  help  to  us.  I  believe  I  have 
some  seedlings  and  pods  left  at  my  old  place,  and  some  plants 
that  contain  seedlings  and  pods,  and  if  any  of  you  would  like  to 
have  a  few  seeds  of  the  Japanese  Multiflora  and  will  send  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  some 
to  you  enough  to  experiment  with,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  results.  Now  the  difference  between 
these  Hybrid  Teas  and  these  Hybrid  Wichurianas  is  that  the 
latter  has  a  great  root  action  of  its  own.  Not  one  of  these  Hy- 
brid Wichurianas — Dr-  Van  Fleet,  Excelsa,  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
others  of  that  class — can  be  benefited  by  budding.  They  make 
such  good  root  action  of  their  own  that  I  think  it  more  advisable 
to  propagate  the  Climbers  by  cuttings  or  layers,  but  the  weak 
growing  roses  must  be  budded  to  get  anything  like  success. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  merits  of 
own  root  and  budded  roses.  I  took  occasion  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  some  years  ago. 

I  planted  fifty  own  root  roses  on  one  side  of  a  bed  and  fifty 
budded  roses  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  bed.  That  is,  the 
President  Carnot  here  was  budded  and  over  there  was  a  Presi- 
dent Carnot  on  own  roots,  on  the  other  side.  The  difference  was 
noticeable  at  once  and  I  had  a  good  many  careful  rosarians  criti- 
cise the  bed  and  everybody  decided  that  it  was  folly  to  plant  own 
root  roses  when  we  could  get  budded  roses. 

My  good  friend  Captain  Thomas,  who  is  a  thoroughly  inter- 
ested rosarian,  wouldn't  take  my  statement.  He  wanted  to  try 
for  himself,  so  he  planted  eighty  roses  on  own  roots  in  beds  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  all  those  eighty  roses  were  dug  up  and 
burned  because  he  says  it  'was  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  grow 
own  root  roses  when  he  could  get  roses  that  were  so  much 
stronger  and  better  obtained  by  budding. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  budded  roses  are  so  much  better 
than  own  root  roses  is  that  own  root  roses  are  propagated  from 
wood  grown  under  glass.  That  is  not  as  vigorous  and  hardy 
as  wood  developed  out  of  doors.  The  difference  is  very  notice- 
able to  any  one  who  plants  these  two  varieties  side  by  side. 
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IN  PLANTING  ROSES  IN  A  BED  there  is  a  very  nice  little 
trick  that  I  discovered.  A  little  stake  is  put  in  for  every  rose 
that  is  to  be  planted.  Then  enough  soil  is  dug  out  to  plant  the 
rose  satisfactorily.  By  satisfactorily  I  mean  deep  enough  (I 
always  cover  the  bud  about  two  inches),  deep  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  spread  the  roots  out  and  downward.  Dig  out  the 
soil  for  the  first  hole ;  put  the  soil  in  a  wheel  barrow.  Place 
your  rose  bush  in  first  hole,  spreading  out  the  roots,  then  dig 
soil  out  for  second  hole,  and  fill  up  first  hole  with  it,  and  so  on 
until  the  bed  is  planted.  This  saves  about  one-half  of  the  work 
and  I  didn't  have  to  bother  about  the  disposition  of  the  dirt. 
The  last  hole  was  filled  up  with  the  dirt  taken  away  from  the 
first  hole. 

Now,  after  the  roses  are  planted  we  want  to  grow  them.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  at  this  time  is  protection.  I  found 
that  the  best  method  of  protecting  roses  from  winter  frosts  was 
by  earthing  them  with  earth  from  the  bed.  Roses  planted  in 
that  way  have  enough  soil  to  stand  a  little  stealing  of  the  soil 
and  earthing  up  around  the  bed.  I  earth  up  about  six  inches, 
and  as  I  have  always  pruned  back  to  about  six  inches,  more  or 
less,  every  spring,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  the  wood 
left  above  that  earth  does  die. 

Captain  Thomas'  book  on  "Out-Door  Rose  Growing"  has  a 
very  elaborate  table  about  the  distance  to  cut  on  each  variety  of 
roses.  We  went  over  that  together  a  great  many  times  and  I 
think  if  you  follow  that  book  of  Captain  Thomas' — "Out-Door 
Rose  Growing" — you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  exactly  where  to 
prune  every  different  variety  of  rose. 

The  spring  pruning  the  first  year  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
severe  than  in  the  subsequent  years,  because  you  want  to  estab- 
lish a  plant.  It  isn't  the  few  flowers  you  get  for  the  present  year, 
but  the  future  of  the  plant  that  you  are  looking  for. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  pruning  roses  after  you  get  them 
to  grow.  One  is  for  individual  blooms  and  the  other  is  for 
effect.  If  you  want  good  individual  blooms  you  must  prune 
severely.  If  you  want  effect  of  color,  in  masses  of  roses,  then  let 
them  grow  higher,  but  you  must  pay  a  penalty  for  that.  You 
will  not  get  as  good  wood  in  subsequent  years  as  if  you  had 
cut  them  back.  By  pruning  back  you  will  force  out  plenty  of 
new  wood  for  the  coming  year. 

The  cultivation  of  the  rose  after  pruning,  of  course,  is  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  keep  the  soil  open  and  keep  the  insects 
ofif. 

A  little  trick  I  found  out  that  helped  me  wonderfully  in 
cultivating  was  to  take  an  ordinary  rake,  and  with  a  hacksaw 
saw  ofif  the  outer  teeth,  leaving  a  rake  about  five  inches  across. 
I  found  I  could  get  under  everything  with  that — under  the  plant 
and  around,  and  that  I  could  cultivate  more  quickly  and  more 
satisfactorily  and  deep  enough.   Of  course,  you  don't  want  to  get 
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down  too  deep  and  disurb  the  roots  of  the  roses, — but  I  found 
that  was  the  best  tool  I  ever  had. 

Leaves  will  become  diseased  sometimes  and  fall.  i\Iost  of 
us  are  careless  about  the  disposition  of  those  leaves.  I  always 
kept  a  galvanized  iron  bucket  and  anything  that  was  to  be 
destroyed  was  put  in  that  bucket  and  burned.  I  didn't  let  leaves 
lie  around  the  bed  to  be  picked  up  afterward,  and  possibly  for- 
gotten altogether.  I  took  particular  pains  to  notice  anything  that 
was  in  danger  of  disseminating  disease ;  I  picked  it  up  and 
destroyed  it  at  once.    I  made  that  an  invariable  rule. 

When  roses  need  water,  be  bountiful.  Put  on  all  the  water 
you  want — soak  them  thoroughly — you  won't  have  to  do  it 
again  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Roses  that  are  sprinkled  are  given 
bad  habits.  They  throw  out  feeding  roots  to  get  that  moisture, 
and  if  a  hot,  dry  spell  comes  along  those  feeding  roots  die. 
Water  sufficiently  to  carry  the  moisture  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  bed  where  the  strong  roots  grow  and  where  the  feeding 
roots  will  be  developed  and  will  last  after  they  have  grown. 

We  find  it  advantageous  to  feed  every  variety  of  rose  but 
LaFrance.  I  use  liquid  cow  manure.  Fill  a  barrel  one-third  with 
manure  and  the  remainder  with  water.  Always  cover  the  barrel 
with  mosquito  netting  or  you  will  have  a  breeding  place  for 
mosquitoes.  In  a  couple  of  days  you  will  get  the  rich  food  so 
essential  to  the  nourishment  of  the  rose. 

As  I  said  before,  you  can't  overfeed  a  rose  as  a  rule.  The 
only  one  that  can  be  overfed  is  the  LaFrance  and  you  will  find 
that  the  roses  will  respond  very  generously  to  generous 
treatment. 

WE  MUST  FACE  NOW  OUR  INSECT  ENEMIES.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  aphis — the  little  green 
louse — one  of  the  most  persistent,  for  which  we  ourselves  are 
largely  to  blame.  If  we  destroyed  the  ants'  nests  we  wouldn't 
have  the  aphis.  The  aphis  is  the  cow  of  the  ant,  and  the  ant 
takes  him  from  one  plant  to  another  and  they  are  fed  and  fat- 
tened, and  the  ants  milk  them.  If  you  keep  the  ants  down,  you 
will  keep  the  aphis  down.  If  they  once  get  ahead  of  you,  how- 
ever, then  use  Black  Leaf  40.  It  is  a  nicotine  preparation ;  two 
teaspoonfuls  in  a  gallon  of  water  applied  three  days  in  succes- 
sion will  rid  your  plants  absolutely  of  the  aphis. 

It  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  in  making  a  spray,  to  add  a  little 
soap  to  it.  I  always  keep  a  soap  solution  in  stock — half  a  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water— and  in  every  spray  I  put 
in  about  a  pint  of  that  soap  solution.  I  found  that  advantageous. 
It  held  the  solution  on  the  foliage  and  helped  to  clean  the  foliage. 

There  is  another  persistent  enemy — the  borer.  I  don't  know 
how  many  of  you  have  suffered  the  loss  of  good  wood  from 
borers,  but  the  onh^  remedy  is  to  cut  away  the  wood  that  has 
been  destroyed  and  burn  it.     Put  that  in  your  galvanized  iron 
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bucket  and  be  sure  to  burn  it,  because  if  you  don't  the  borers 
will  crawl  out  and  attack  other  plants.  In  a  few  years  you  can 
get  rid  of  borers  if  you  persistently  attack  them. 

There  is  one  horrible  enemy  for  which  I  can  give  no  remedy, 
and  that  is  the  rose  beetle.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  a 
jar  half  full  of  coal  oil  and  whenever  you  find  a  rose  beetle  drop 
him  in.     That  is  the  only  remedy  I  know. 

We  have  slugs  sometimes  that  eat  the  foliage.  I  find  the 
best  remedy  is  white  Hellebore  in  boiling  water.  Stir  that  up 
and  when  it  cools  apply  with  a  whisk  broom.  Roll  up  your 
sleeves,  push  the  plant  over,  and  apply  under  the  leaves. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  are  responsible  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  mildew  on  our  roses.  Those  who  water  roses  late  in  the 
day  think  it  fine  to  do  so  when  the  sun  is  off — "it  won't  scald," 
they  say.  But  watering  roses  late  in  the  day  always  develops 
mildew.  My  roses  were  watered  before  breakfast ;  that  gave  them 
all  day  to  dry  off.  I  had  very  little  mildew,  unless  we  had  rain 
on  several  successive  days  or  nights — then  I  would  have  mildew 
and  couldn't  fight  it  ofT.  I  got  an  idea  a  good  many  years  ago 
by  going  to  a  nursery  and  finding  a  nurseryman  spraying  pow- 
dered lime — slacked  lime — among  his  roses.  "What  are  you 
doing  that  for?"  I  asked.  "Why,"  he  said,  "the  foliage  is  wet 
and  they  will  get  mildewed  if  they  go  to  sleep  while  they  are 
wet."  That  is  the  idea,  and  so  it  is  with  roses  outside.  If  they 
g^o  to  sleep  with  wet  foliage  they  will  mildew.  If  you  get  a  little 
mildew  on  the  roses,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  an  excellent  spray,  and  three  or 
four  applications  (if  the  mildew  is  not  too  severe)  will  cure  it — 
with  the  mixture  of  soap  added  to  it. 

A  NOTHER  VERY  TRYING  DISEASE  IS  THE  BLACK 
.^Ai\-  SPOT.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  black  spot  is  not  devel- 
oped oftener  than  it  should  be.  I  think  that  roses  grown  under 
glass  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  are  very  much  more  liable 
to  black  spot  than  roses  planted  dormant  in  the  fall.  The  change 
of  temperature  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of 
1)lack  spot.  If  you  do  get  black  spot,  however,  the  Carbonated — 
Aqua  Ammonia — a  half  pint  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  is  the  best 
remedy  for  this  horrible  disease. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  before  you  earth  your  plants  up, 
you  will  find  that  a  number  of  them,  especially  the  older  plants, 
are  covered  near  the  roots  with  a  white  scale.  If  you  will  take 
the  lime  and  sulphur  solution,  a  pound  of  slacked  lime,  and  two 
pounds  of  sulphur,  added  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  apply 
that  with  a  paint  brush — to  all  the'  surface  that  is  afifected — you 
will  kill  that  scale  entirely.  I  find  that  it  pays  very  well  to  do 
that.  It  takes  a  little  time,  but  you  can  get  over  a  hundred  plants 
m  a  couple  of  hours  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  results. 
The  plants  come  out  very  much  healthier  than  they  otherwise 
would. 
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ROSES  FOR  OUT-DOOR  PLANTING 


(Recommended  by  Dr.   Huey) 


HYBRID   PERPETUALS 

Baroness  Rothschild,   pink. 
Captain  Hayward,  red. 
Frau    Karl    Druschki,    ^yhite. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Dickson,  pink. 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  pink. 
Oscar  Cordel,  red. 
Susanne    Marie    Rodocanachi, 

pink. 
Ulrich  Brunner,  red. 


dark 


HYBRID  TEAS 

Antoine  Revoire,  peach  flesh. 

Betty,  copper. 

CaroHne  Testout,  pink. 

Duchess  of  Wellington,  yellow. 

George  C.  Waud,  orange  vermilion. 

Joseph  Hill,   salmon  pink. 

Killarney,  pink. 

Lady  Alice   Stanley,  pink. 

Lady  Ashtown,  soft  rose. 

Laurent  Carle,  carmine. 

Los  Angeles,  flame  pink  and  coral, 

gold  shading. 
La  France,  rose  pink. 
Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  coral  red. 
Mme.   Hector  Leuillot,   rich  golden 

yellow. 
Mme.  Leon  Pain,  salmon  pink. 
Airs.  Aaron  Ward,  yellow. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  salmon. 


Mrs.  Harold  Brocklebank,  white 
shaded  pink. 

Mme.  Jules  Bouche,  white. 

Pharisaer,  white  shaded  salmon. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie,  orange  shaded 
pink. 

Robert  Huey,  carmine  cerise. 

Viscountess  Folkestone,  creamy 
white. 

Willowmere,  coral  pink  shaded  yel- 
low. 

Mrs.  MacKellar,  cream  white. 


TEA  ROSES   (HARDY) 

Maman  Cochet,  pink. 

White   Maman    Cochet. 

Harry  Kirk,  yellow. 

Hugo  Roller,  lemon  yellow  shaded 

pink. 
Safrano,  apricot  yellow. 
William    R.    Smith,    cream    white, 

pink  shading. 


CLIMBING  AND  PILLAR 
ROSES 

Reine  Marie  Henriette,  red. 
Excelsa,  red. 
Gardenia,  yellow. 
Dorothy  Perkins,  pink. 
Dr.  Van  Fleet,  flesh. 
Christine  Wright,  silver  pink. 
Elisa  Robichon,  orange  yellow. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARY  NOTICE 

Miss  Maria  B.  Samuel,  formerly  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  assumed  her  duties  in 
connection  wdth  the  Society's  new  library  on  March  5th. 
Her  immediate  task  is  to  examine  and  list  the  books  in 
the  present  collection,  and  when  these  volumes  have 
been  catalogued,  additions  will  be  made.  The  new  books 
to  be  purchased  have  been  recommended  by  members 
of  the  Library  Committee,  which  includes  Mr.  John  C. 
Wister,  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Leighton  Lee. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  TREASURER 


Dr. 

Balance  in  Bank  January  1st   $765.76 

Received  from  Treasurer    17,200.00 

Received  from  Dues   1,348.00 

Received  from  Donated   Prizes    401.00 

Received  from  Exhibitions    2,938.00 

Received  from  Rents    66.00                    ' 

Received  from  Lectures    25.00                    ' 

Received  from  Sale  of  Office  Furniture   54.00 

Received  from  Am.  Peony  Society  for  vases 82.00 

Received  from  Am.  Peony  Society  Medal  Cases 6.00 

Received  from  Am.  Rose  Society  "Telephone" 16.52 

Received  from  Interest  on  bank  account   18.32 

Received  from  Sundries    5.30 

$22,926.40 


Cr. 

Paid  Postage    $528.50 

Paid  Salaries     3,586.60 

Paid  Printing    918.20 

Paid  Prizes    4,107.02 

Paid  Exhibitions 9,208.45 

Paid  Rents    2,334.34 

Paid  Lectures    796.81 

Paid  Bonds,  Sec.  and  Treas 75.00 

Paid  School  of  Horticulture   200.00 

Paid  Vases    71.25 

Paid  Wild  Flower  Association ,  125.00 

Paid  Insurance 14.00 

Paid  Telephone    86.27 

Paid  Office   Furniture    578.52 

Paid  Office   Supplies    37.73 

Paid  Sundries     207.22 

Balance  in  bank  December  31st   51.49 


$22,926.40 


DAVID  RUST,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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THE  LECTURE  PROGRAM  FOR  1922-1923 

Special  exhibitions  of  flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers  which 
are  on  display  for  prizes  have  been  arranged  for  each  of  the  five 
lectures  in  the  current  series.  The  competition  was  limited  to 
private  growers  and  amateurs. 

The  talks  are  supplemented  with  up-to-date  lantern  slides 
that  illustrate  most  graphically  the  subjects  with  which  the 
lecturer  deals.  All  members  are  entitled  to  attend  the  course 
and  are  admitted  without  charge  on  presentation  of  their  annual 
tickets.  Two  additional  tickets  are  given  all  who  have  paid  dues 
for  the  current  year,  with  the  request  that  they  be  sent  to  persons 
interested  in  horticulture. 

The  lectures,  scheduled  monthly  in  the  New  Century  Draw- 
ing Room,  124  South  12th  street,  are  as  follows: 

DECEMBER  12,  1922 
"Out-Door  Rose  Culture" 

By  Dr.  Robert  Huey 


JANUARY  16,  1923 
"Insects  in  Relation  to  Plant  Life" 

By  Dr.  Henry  Skinner 
(Professor  of  Entomology,  Penna.  Hort.  Society) 


FEBRUARY  20,  1923 

'Botanical  Exploration  Trip  Through  Columbia,  South  America" 

By  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pennell 

(Professor  of  Botany,  Penna.  Hort.  Society) 


MARCH  20,  1923 
'Unusual  Glimpses  of  Italian  Gardens" 

By  Miss  Emily  Exley 


APRIL  10,  1923 

"European  Gardens,  Large  and  Small" 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 
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Prizes  awarded  to  date  at  the  exhibitions  in  connection  with 
the  lecture  course  are  Hsted  below. 

DECEMBER  12TH,   1922 

Roses — Eighteen  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine,  Villanova,  Pa. 
Carnations — Twenty-five  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,   Mr.  W.   S.   Ellis,  Brjm  Mawr,  Pa.;   Second  Prize,  Dr. 
R.  V.  Mattison,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Begonia — Best  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  any  variety. 

First  Prize,  Dr.  R.  V.  Mattison;  Second  Prize,  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Rosemont,  Pa.;  Third  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine. 
Mixed  Flowers — Best  vase. 

First  Prize,   Mr.  W.  S.   Ellis;   Second   Prize,   Dr.   R.  V.   Mattison; 

Third   Prize,   Mr.   S.  T.   Bodine. 
Special  Prize  awarded  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Mattison  for  Specimen  plant  of 

Cyclamen. 
Special    Prize    awarded    to    Girard    College    for    Specimen    plant    of 
Cypripedium. 

JAXUARY  16,  1923 

Cyclamen — Best  two  plants. 

First  Prize,  Dr.  R.  Y.  Mattison. 
Primula  Malacoides  or  Types — Best  two  plants. 

First  Prize,  Mrs.  S.   F.  Wheeler,    Bryn   ^lawr,   Pa.;   Second   Prize, 
Barclay  Farms,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Third  Prize,  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis. 
Roses — Eighteen  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine;  Second  Prize,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Wyeth, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 
Carnations — Twentv-five  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First   Prize,   Dr.   R.   V.   Mattison;    Second   Prize,   Mr.   W.   S.   Ellis; 
Third  Prize,  Barclay  Farms. 
Mixed  Flowers — Best  vase. 

First    Prize,    Dr.    R.    V.    Mattison;    Second    Prize,    Barclay    Farms; 

Third  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.   Bodine. 
Special    Prize    awarded    to    Airs.    M.    Mathieu,    Broad    and    Master 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  for   Specimen     Plant   of  Achmea. 

FEBRUARY  20,  1923 

Cyclamen — Best  two  plants. 

First  Prize,  Dr.  R.  V.  Mattison. 
Primula  Chinensis — Best  two  plants. 

Second  Prize,  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis. 
Antirrhinum — Best  twelve  spikes. 

First  Prize,  Dr.  R.  V.  Mattison. 
Cineraria  Hybrida — Best  two  plants. 

First  Prize,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Wheeler;  Second  Prize,  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Roses— Eighteen  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,   Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Carnations — Twenty-five  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,   Dr.   R.  V.   Mattison;   Second   Prize,   Mr.  W.   S.   EUis; 
Third  Prize,  Barclay  Farms. 
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Mixed  Flowers — Best  vase. 

First    Prize,    Barclay    Farms;    Second    Prize,    Dr.    R.   V.    Mattison; 

Third  Prize,  Mr.  "W.  S.  Ellis. 
Special  Prize  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson  for  Specimen  plant  of 

Cineraria  Stellata. 
Special    Prize    awarded    to    Barclay    Farms    for    Specimen   plant   of 

Primula  Stellata. 
Special  Prize  awarded  to  Miss  Anne  Thomson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  for 

Specimen  plant  of  Chorizema, 
Special   Prize   awarded   to   Mrs.   C.   J.   Milne,   Jr.,   6611  Wissahickon 

Avenue,   Germantown,    Philadelphia,    for   Collection   of   Cinerarias. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  present  membership  of  the  Society  is  674,  of  which  there 
are  6  Honorary,  93  Life  and  575  Annual  Members. 

The  losses  in  1922  were  by  death,  3  Life  members  and  10 
Annual  Members,  and  by  resignation,  17  Annual  Members. 

Thirty-five  Annual    Members   were   elected   in   1922.     This 
makes  the  gain  in  membership  for  1922,  5  Annual  Members- 
New  Members — ^January  1st  to  February  10th,  1923 

Mrs.  George  Barrie,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Biddle,  1821   DeLancey  Place,   Phila.,   Pa. 

Mrs.  James  Emott  Caldwell,  Brjm  Mawr,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.   Blackwood  Cameron,   ]515   Hill  Road,  Reading,   Pa. 

Mrs.  J.   Blackwood  Cameron,   1515   Hill  Road,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Cassatt,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Evans,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  McCawlev,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  McCracken,  1009  Westview  St.,  Gtn.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Morton,  1342  Spruce  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Percival  Nicholson,  16  W.  Alontgomery  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Perry  Pepper,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

LIrs.  Oliver  H.  Perrine,  Hamilton  Louri,  o-Jth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Airs.  Michael  M.  Riter,  Jr.,   Glenn  Road,  Ardmore,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Rotan,  The  Wellington,  19th  &  Walnut  Sts..   Phila.,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth   Swing,   Coatesville,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Howard  Wood,  Jr.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

During-  1922  the  Society  has  lost  throug'h  death  the  follow- 
ing members : 

Life  Members 

Prof.   J.   T.   Rothrock  Air.  John  Wanamaker 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Rulon 

Annual  Members 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Cassatt  Mr.  John  Kendig 

Mr.  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Kerr 

Mr.  John  E.  Baird  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Ludington 

Mr.  Chas.  M.   Biddle  Mrs.  Francis  Forbes  Milne 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Justi  Mr.  Comly  B.  Shoemaker 
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NOTES  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  James  Boyd.  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society,  addressed  the  Florists'  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  February  6th.  He  joined  with  the 
members  of  that  organization  in  inviting-  the  American  Carnation 
Society  and  the  American  Rose  Society  to  hold  their  next  annual 
meeting  and  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  during  January,  1924. 

The  invitation  was  conveyed  to  the  two  organizations  by 
S.  S.  Pennock,  who  attended  the  joint  meeting  and  exhibition 
giA-en  by  the  local  societies  in  Cincinnati.  FolloAving  the  accept- 
ance of  both  organizations,  Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Florists'  Club  and  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  to  plan 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  two  visiting 
Societies. 

Mr.  Boyd  named  the  following  members  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  Committee :  Mrs.  "William  T. 
Elliott,  S.  ]\Iendelson  Meehan,  Robert  C.  Wright,  William  Klein- 
heinz  and  S.  S.  Pennock. 

The  President,  Air.  Edward  Reid,  appointed  the  following 
representatives  for  the  Florists'  Club:  James  W.  Heacock,  Ar- 
thur A.  Xiessen,  Albert  M.  Campbell,  John  P.  Habermehl, 
Charles  H.  Grakelow  and  George  Burton. 

Air.  J.  Otto  Thilow,  in  a  recent  communication  to  Air.  Boyd, 
is  enthusiastic  concerning  this  "unification  of  horicultural  inter- 
ests" and  foresees  "permanent  good  to  both  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Florists'  Club  as  a  result  of  their  co-operation  in 
bringing  the  two  national  societies  to  Philadelphia." 


Air.  James  Boyd,  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  address  the  members  of  the  Germantown 
Horticultural  Society  at  their  April  meeting  in  Library  Hall, 
Vernon  Park,  Germantown.  Air.  Boyd  will  attend  the  meeting 
at  the  invitation  of  Air.  S.  Alendelson  Aleehan,  President  of 
the   Society. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  John  H,  Dodds  Mr.  John  Williams 

Mr.  William  Kleinheinz  Mr.  Robert  C.  Wright 

Mr.  John  M.  Root 

COMMITTEE  FOR  AWARDING  PREMIUMS 

Plants 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Betz  Mr.  Xayier  E.  E.  Schmitt 

Mr.  William  Graham  Mr,  James  Verner 

Mr.  Thos.  Long 


Flowers 

Mr.  a.  B.  Cartledge  Mr.  A.  B.  Scott 

Mr.  a.  M.  Campbell  Mr.  Edward  A.  Stroud 

Mr.  S.  S.  Pennock 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Mr.  David  Burpee  Mr.  William  Robertson 

Mr.  John  H.  Dodds  Mr.  J.  Otto  Thilow 

Mr.  John  Little 

COMMITTEE  TO  ARRANGE  FOR  AND  SUPERINTEND 
EXHIBITIONS 

Mr.  William  Kleinheinz,  Chairman 

Mr.  H.  S.  Betz  Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott 

Mr.  D.  T,  Connor  Mr.  John  Williams 

COMMITTEE  ON  LECTURES 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Lee  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 

Ms.  J.  Otto  Thilow 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  James  Boyd  Mr.  S.  S.  Pennock 

Mr.  S.  W.  Keith  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 

Mr.  C.  Hartman  Kuhn 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Library 

Mr.  John  C.  W^ister  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Lee 

New  Activities 

Mr.  S.  Mendelson  Meehan  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 

Mr.  C.  F,  C.  Stout 
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THE  LECTURE  PROGRAM  FOR  1922-1923 

THE  SERIES  OF  FIVE  TALKS  given  in  the  New  Century 
DraAving  Room  during  the  past  season  for  members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  and  their  friends  were  rep- 
resentative, interesting  and  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
^Moreover,  as  each  speaker  was  a  recognized  expert  in  some  par- 
ticular field,  their  observations  were  A'aluable  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. 

The  attendance  at  the  talks  was  always  large,  and  in  one 
instance  the  hall  was  filled  to  its  capacity.  Even  the  balcony 
was  crowded,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  additional  chairs. 
On  each  occasion  there  was  an  exhibit  of  flowers  by  private 
growers  and  amateurs  to  whom  prizes  were  awarded. 

Following  Dr.  Huey's  lecture  on  the  culture  of  outdoor 
roses  were  successive  talks  by  Dr.  Henry  Skinner,,  Professor  of 
Entomolog}'^  of  the  Society,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Entomology  Society  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Ento- 
mology at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Pennell,  Professor  of  Botany  for  the  Society  and  special  curator 
of  plants  at  the  Academ}^  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Miss  Emily 
Exley,  the  noted  landscape  architect,  and  John  C.  Wister,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  Secretary  of  the  American 
Rose  Society. 

Dr.  Skinner,  in  his  talk  on  January  16th.  touched  upon 
the  menace  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  predicting  that  measures  to 
check  the  pest  effectively  will  be  "expensive  and  troublesome." 

He  described  this  as  an  age  of  insects,  as  they  now  com- 
prise fifty  per  cent  of  all  zoological  literature  and  far  outnum- 
ber all  other  living  creatures.  Insects  he  divided  roughly  into 
t^wo  classes — those  that  feed  on  plant  life  and  those  parasitic  on 
other  insects,  the  latter  being  extremely  important,  as  they  aid 
in  keeping  injurious  pests  in  check. 

The  omnipresence  of  insects  he  illustrated  by  Peary's  dis- 
covery of  insect  life  within  580  miles  of  the  Pole  and  the  fact 
that  butterflies  have  been  found  at  an  altitude  of  17,000  feet. 

Insects  are  estimated  as  from  200,000  to  1,000,000  dififerent 
species — a  figure  which  Dr.  Skinner  views  as  conservative. 
This,  he  says,  may  increase  eventually  to  10,000,000  when  tropi- 
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cal  countries  are  studied,  because  insects  come  into  a  country 
by  commercial  means  and  are  transported  by  shipping,  various 
industries,  railroads,  automobiles,  etc. 

The  State  of  Montana  in  1921  used  2,006  tons  of  bran,  80 
tons  of  white  arsenic  and  230,000  lemons  in  a  mixture  to  kill 
grasshoppers.  Dr.  Skinner  quoted  these  figures 'as  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  eternal  warfare  upon  insects,  its 
vast  expense  and  the  necessity  for  exterminating  these  destruc- 
tive creatures. 

He  recalled  that  in  years  gone  by  special  days  of  prayer 
were  set  aside  in  the  west  because  throughout  the  whole  west- 
ern country  crops  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  single 
species  of  grasshopper. 

"Now,  how  do  we  get  rid  of  these  things?"  Dr.  Skinner 
queried.  "One  important  factor  in  extermination  is  rotation  of 
crops.  For  instance,  you  plant  a  field  with  corn,  and  next  year 
the  injurious  corn  insects  appear,  to  continue  year  after  year  if 
you  raise  successive  crops  of  corn. 

"So,  instead  of  planting  corn  in  there,  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  up,  so  that  the  chrysalis  of  those  worms  and  moths  will 
be  killed  by  exposure  to  the  winter  frost. 

"A  fundamental  fact  in  economic  entomology  is  this : 
Insects  undergo  wonderful  transformiations,  and  their  life  his- 
tories must  be  studied  very  critically  to  find  a  point  of  attack. 
This  method  is  used  extensively  in  getting  rid  of  insects. 
.  .  .  All  insects  have  to  live  through  the  winter  in  some 
form  or  other.  They  are  not  spontaneously  generated  each  year, 
and  every  one  that  is  exterminated  now  means  the  destruction 
of  potential  destroyers  in  the  years  to  come. 

"There  is  no  better  botanist  in  the  world  than  an  insect.  If 
we  study  their  special  sense  and  habits,  if  we  can  make  them 
believe,  for  instance,  that  a  rosebush  is  a  pineapple  or  potato 
plant,  then  the  insect  will  let  that  bush  alone.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  potato  bug;  it  is  such  a  wonderful  botanist  that  it 
is  uncanny.  If  we  can  spray  something  on  the  potato  plant  to 
make  the  bug  think  it  is  watermelon,  there  is  our  problem  solved. 
It  is  not  inherently  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  that  people  will 
delve  into  these  things  and  work  along  these  lines  in  the  future. 

"The  old  method  of  exterrr^ination  is  to  treat  one  insect 
with  arsenic,  another  with  kerosene  emulsion,  while  still  another 
is  let  alone.  Now,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
more  scientific  methods  in  time  to  come.  With  grasshoppers, 
for  example,  instead  of  using  lemon  juice,  which  is  very  expen- 
sive, farmers  are  substituting  emolasitate  or  what  is  commonly 
called  banana  oil.  It  is  more  efifective  than  lemon  juice  and  far 
less  costly. 

"Insects  never  rest ;  their  industry  is  100  per  cent  perfect, 
and  when  they  are  minute,  people  lose  their  plants  because  they 
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fail  to  detect  the  pests  in  time.  People  do  not  see  the  destruc- 
tion, and  the  first  thing  they  know,  their  plants  are  a  great  mass 
of  ruins.  With  plant  lice,  and  some  of  the  smaller  insects,  it  is 
important  to  learn  the  power  of  observation  and  check  the 
insects  in  their  incipiency.  This  is  a  very  important  fact  in  com- 
batting insect  life. 

"In  a  general  way  the  best  methods  of  extermination  are 
rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  kerosene  for  sucking  insects  and  the 
use  of  arsenicals  for  insects  with  biting  mouth  parts,  stomach 
poisons,  etc." 

ON  FEBRUARY  20TH,  DR.  FRANCIS  W.  PENNELL 
described  his  botanical  exploration  trip  through  Columbia 
and  South  America.  The  expedition  was  the  first  of  a  series 
which  will  be  inaugurated  by  four  American  institutions  that 
desire  to  collect  and  study  the  flora  of  the  northern  countries 
of  South  America.  They  are  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
Harvard  University,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Much  of  the  previous  exploration  in  the  territory  visited  by 
Dr.  Pennell  and  his  associates  had  been  done  by  scientists  from 
European  countries,  and  the  expedition  represented  one  of  the 
first  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  North  American  botan- 
ists to  procure  species  previously  described. 

On  his  return  last  October  Dr.  Pennell  brought  with  him 
7000  different  collection  numbers  which,  when  divided  among 
the  four  institutions,  will  amount  to  actually  23,000  specimens. 

A  great  part  of  his  trip  was  accomplished  by  canoe  and 
mule  back,  and  the  expedition  traversed  parts  of  the  three  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  reaching  Cirro  Tatama,  the  highest  point 
in  the  northern  and  western  Andes  where  there  is  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  his  lecture  Dr.  Pennell  gave  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Columbia ;  he  described  the  varying 
character  of  the  three  Cordilleras  and  told  of  the  people  he 
encountered. 

SPECIAL  LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION  GAVE  MISS 
EMILY  EXLEY  the  opportunity  to  visit  and  photograph 
the  gardens  of  Italian  palaces  which,  ordinarily,  are  closed  to 
tourists.  These  beautiful  pictures  were  shown  during  Miss 
Exley's  lecture  on  March  30th. 

The  material  for  her  talk  was  derived  from  experiences  in 
the  course  of  a  three  months'  trip  when  she  visited  a  number  of 
the  beautiful  gardens  that  lie  along  the  motor  route  of  the 
Italian  Riviera. 

Miss  Exley  emphasized  the  divergent  points  of  view  in 
America  and  in  Europe  concerning  gardens.     The  old  Roman 
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garden  of  to-day,  she  pointed  out,  is  characterized  by  its  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  almost  utter  lack  of  flowers.  In  America 
a  garden  is  regarded  simply  as  a  flower  garden.  But  from  the 
expert's  point  of  view  anything  within  a  given  boundary  is  a 
garden.  It  may  be  divided  into  rooms  as  some  of  the  Italian 
gardens  are  and  made  completely  livable,  for  to  an  Italian, 
these  rooms  are  just  as  important  and  just  as  carefully  thought 
out  as  those  in  a  house. 

The  very  first  consideration  in  every  Italian  garden  is  the 
landscape,  with  the  house  secondary,  so  that  the  final  plan  pre- 
sents them  both  as  a  complete  unit.  In  Italy,  where  the  scenic 
view  is  beautiful,  there  is  invariably  a  simple  garden,  hidden 
possibly  at  the  back  of  the  house,  or  guarded  by  trees.  But 
this  is  the  almost  unvarying  rule — when  there  is  a  view  there  is 
a  simple  layout  for  the  garden,  and  when  the  view  is  uninter- 
esting there,  inevitably,  is  an  elaborate  garden. 

Miss  Exley  sketched  a  brief  history  of  Italian  gardens  dwell- 
ing upon  the  science  of  design,  and  the  effects  of  shade  and 
shadow.  Among  the  photographs  she  showed  were  views  of 
the  Pope's  garden.  Queen  ]\Iargherita's  garden  in  Rome,  the 
Bosco  or  park,  the  Villa  Torlonia,  the  Villa  Muti,  and  several 
gardens  belonging  to  American  residents  in  Florence. 

MR.  WISTER'S  TALK  OX  APRIL  lOTH,  THE  CLOS- 
ING LECTURE  IN  THE  SERIES,  presented  his  European 
wanderings  during  the  past  winter  from  the  view^point  of  the 
ardent  horticulturist  whose  signposts  through  the  lands  he  visits 
are  the  trees  and  flowers  that  grow  there. 

The  lecture  dealt  with  the  use  of  statuary  for  striking 
effects,  the  attractiveness  of  long  vistas  and  avenues,  and  effect- 
ive methods  of  using  water.  Miss  Exley  described  also  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  development  in  hill-side  gardening,  and  told 
how  to  use  walls  and  flights  of  stone  steps  for  the  most  artistic 
effects. 

Mr.  AVister's  talk  on  April  10th,  the  closing  lecture  in  the 
series,  presented  his  European  wanderings  during  the  past  winter 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ardent  horticulturist  whose  sign- 
posts through  the  lands  he  visits  are  the  trees  and  flowers  that 
grow  there. 

He  went  abroad  at  the  invitation  of  the  French  and  English 
Horticultural  Societies  which  desired  Mr.  Wister  to  represent 
the  American  Iris  Society  at  the  International  Iris  Conference 
in  Paris.  This  was  held  on  May  27,  1922,  to  celebrate  the  naming 
of  the  first  French  Iris  seedling  raised  by  De  Bure,  a  French 
amateur  gardener. 

When  he  sailed  late  in  April,  Mr.  Wister  expected  to  reach 
Europe  in  time  for  the  late  tulips,  but  he  found  that  exceptionally 
cold   weather   had   delayed   the   European   spring  .  .  .  the   first 
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blossoms  he  saw  were  on  the  cherry  trees,  and  so  he  had  the 
whole  spring  season  over  again  in  France. 

There  he  found  the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside 
"unmarred  by  the  defects  that  blight  the  scenery  of  America — 
ugly  buildings,  new  State  roads  with  their  fresh  cuts  and  fills, 
and'  big  factories  and  signs  advertising  patent  medicines  and 
automobile  tires.  The  old  stone  houses  and  even  the  villages 
seemed  to  blend  naturally  into  the  countryside  and  gave  it  addi- 
tional charm  .  .  .  the  stately  formal  lines  of  poplars  with  their 
clusters  of  mistletoe  often  made  perfect  frames  for  the  meadows 
with  their  grazing  cattle." 

From  the  train  windows  after  leaving  Cherbourg  he  saw 
thousands  of  yellow  primroses  lining  the  little  streams  for  miles. 
Behind  them  were  the  cherry  blossoms  and  more  rigid  growth 
of  the  pears.  }^Iany  of  them  were  trained  in  fan  shapes  against 
the  walls  of  the  old  stone  houses,  and  the  white  flowers  bright- 
ened up  the  sombre  gray  of  the  stones.  In  contrast  to  those 
light  colors  was  the  deep  purple  of  the  Pumila  Irises  growing 
on  the  tops  of  the  stone  or  tile  walls  which  surrounded  the  little 
fields. 

Xear  Paris  the  number  of  fruit  trees  increased  until  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  miles  were  literally  nothing  but  cherry 
orchards,  and  it  seemed  "as  if  all  the  beauty  in  the  world  had 
been  packed  into  that  one  six-hour  journey." 

This,  as  his  later  narrative  proves,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  for  Air.  Wister's  journey  carried  him  successivelv  to  the 
nursery  of  ^Millet  &  Fils  in  Bourg-la-Reine ;  to  Chartres  by 
automobile  through  gorgeously  beautiful  country  where  count- 
less pear  and  apple  trees  were  in  bloom,  through  the  forest  of 
St.  Cloud  where  the  trees  were  just  beginning  to  come  into 
leaf,  and  past  the  famous  gardens  of  A'ersailles. 

Flowers  were  everywhere,  in  the  villages  and  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  where  one  can  buy  a  lilac  bush  "six-feet  high  iu  full 
bloom  to  take  home  and  plant." 

In  Brussels  he  saw  the  botanic  gardens;  he  A'isited  also  the 
wonderful  beech  forest  at  Terveuren,  and  then  went  to  Holland 
where  a  backward  season  permitted  glimpses  of  hyacinths,  earlv 
tulips,  and  most  of  the  daf¥odils. 

"I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  care  which  the  Dutch  growers 
take  to  keep  out  disease,"  Mr.  Wister  stated.  "From  what  I 
saw,  I  would  feel  more  secure  with  Dutch-grown  bulbs  than 
American-grown  bulbs,  for  I  do  not  know  where,  in  this  coun- 
try, we  get  skilled  laborers  that  will  go  over  the  fields  as  care- 
fully as  is  done  in  Holland. 

"Every  field  is  inspected  every  day;  two  men  walk  ingether, 
one  of  them  carrying  an  umbrella  to  shade  the  ground  so  that 
sunlight  and  shade  do  not  confuse  the  eye.  The  slightest  dis- 
colored foliage  is  removed  at  once,  and  if  the  whole  plant  seems 
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affected  it  is  taken  up  bodily  by  a  special  tool  which  lifts  the 
soil  out  with  it." 

It  was  in  Holland,  however,  that  Mr.  Wister  saw  sights 
calculated  to  make  any  American  unhappy.  He  watched  canal 
boats  loaded  with  rhododendrons  dispose  of  their  wares  to 
passers-by;  he  saw  in  the  nurseries  at  Boskoop  stocks  of  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  box  and  conifers,  all  in  magnificent  condition. 

"It  is  enough  to  make  any  American  unhappy  when  he  real- 
izes that  these  wonderful  plants  are  unobtainable,  and  that  we 
have  to  rely  upon  American  nurseries  which  have  not  yet  caught 
up  with  the  demand  and  which  are  asking  exorbitant  prices  for 
some  of  the  plants  which  can  be  so  cheaply  secured  in  Holland. 
Whether  or  not  we  believe  in  the  protective  tariff  we  cannot 
help  feeling  annoyed  at  the  Quarantine  which  makes  us  pay 
$15  or  $18  for  a  rhododendron  which  can  be  secured  for  50  or 
75  cents  in  Holland. 

"The  danger  of  importing  pests  on  these  plants  is  of  course 
very  real,  so  that  the  problem  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  and 
I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  see  again,  free  importations  of  all  kinds 
of  plants  as  we  have  had  in  the  past.  This  should  not  be  taken 
as  an  endorsement  of  Quarantine  37,  however,  as  I  feel  that 
this  particular  Quarantine  is,  in  many  ways,  unjust  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

"One  of  the  specific  changes  which  I  hope  may  be  accom- 
plished before  long  is  to  allow  other  bulbs  beside  the  Big  Five 
to  enter  freely  as  the  danger  of  importing  pests  on  things  like 
Scillas  and  Chionodoxas  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  ridiculous. 
In  this  connection  I  heard  talk  in  England  of  retaliatory  meas- 
ures to  keep  out  American  apples  under  the  preposterous  claim 
that  they  might  bring  in  St.  Jose  scale.  People  advocating  this 
knew  that  the  claim  was  ridiculous,  but  they  said  it  was  no 
more  ridiculous  than  our  regulations  in  Quarantine  37." 

For  two  days  before  the  great  Chelsea  Show  opened  in 
London,  Mr.  Wister  v/atched  the  building  of  the  out-door  gar- 
dens, one  of  which  contained  a  rhododendron  of  such  immense 
size  that  it  required  eight  men  to  move  it  into  place. 

At  least  one  thousand  men  were  at  work  staging  the  exhibits 
which  were  shown  in  two  tents  almost  the  size  of  those  used 
by  circuses  in  this  country. 

In  comparison  with  the  Chelsea  Show  the  flower  show  in 
Paris  seemed  very  small,  according  to  Mr.  W^ister,  but  it  con- 
tained many  beautiful  flowers,  particularly  rhododendrons  and 
roses. 

The  Iris  conference  on  May  27th  was  attended  by  English, 
Swiss,  French  and  American  delegates,  who  discussed  their  prob- 
lems and  endeavored  to  reach  a  better  understanding  on  some 
of  the  questions  concerning  the  naming  and  registering  of  vari- 
eties. Later  the  delegates  visited  the  wonderful  nurseries  of 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.  at  Verrieres  near  Paris. 
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In  order  to  view  some  new  German  varieties  which  have 
not  yet  reached  this  country,  Mr.  Wister  journeyed  to  Wiesbaden 
and  from  there  to  the  little  town  of  Niederwalluf.  On  his  return 
trip  to  England  he  visited  a  number  of  gardens  on  private 
estates  and  also  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
a  great  organization  with  a  rnembership  of  17,000,  which  at 
Wisley  has  established  experimental  gardens  covering  hundreds 
of  acres. 

"We  like  to  pretend  the  high  quality  of  English  flowers  is 
wholly  due  to  the  mild  climate,"  Mr.  Wister  said,  "but  we  ought 
to  admit  that  the  skill,  care  and  patience  of  the  English  garden- 
ers must  be  an  important  factor  in  the  results  they  secure." 

On  June  15th,  Mr.  V/ister  represented  the  American  Rose 
Society  in  the  International  Rose  Jury  which  judged  the  new 
roses  at  the  Bagatelle  Gardens  in  Paris.  The  jury  was  com- 
posed of  forty  members,  among  them  five  Englishmen,  two 
Hollanders  and  one  Spaniard,  so  that  it  was  thoroughly  inter- 
national. A  few  days  later  he  visited  the  famous  Roserie  d'l' 
Hay,  a  wonderful  rose  garden  of  three  acres  divided  into  small 
gardens  and  containing  over  7000  species  and  varieties  of  roses. 

Thereafter  his  pilgrimage  took  him  to  Orleans,  Dijon  and 
Lyon,  the  home  of  the  great  Pernet-Ducher  whose  little  nursery 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Venisseux.  Mr.  Wister  found  that 
this  great  rose  grower  is  becoming  more  and  more  unwilling  to 
name  and  send  out  new  seedlings  unless  they  are  both  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  existing  sorts. 

He  next  visited  Nice,  which  is  the  headquarters  for  the  cut 
flower  industry  of  France,  and  the  town  of  Grasse  which  is  the 
chief  centre  of  the  enormous  perfume  industry. 

On  reaching  Italy  Mr.  Wister  went  immediately  to  Lake 
Como  where,  in  the  various  villas,  he  saw  some  remarkable 
trees- -cedars,  lebanons,  deodars  and  rhododendrons  of  extra- 
ordinary size. 

In  Venice,  which  he  had  not  considered  as  a  place  for 
flowers,  Mr.  Wister  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  beauty  of 
the  little  courtyards  along  the  canals  where  many  fine  oleanders 
and  other  plants  were  in  bloom.  Naples,  he  suggests,  has  treated 
its  precipitous  shores  in  a  way  that  holds  many  lessons  for 
California^  gardeners. 

The  nursery  of  Henri  Correvon,  who  is  known  to  all  gar- 
deners for  his  great  work  in  collecting  and  distributing  Alpine 
plants,  is  at  Chene-Bourg  outside  of  Geneva.  There  Mr.  Wister 
noted  that  while  many  of  the  rare  plants  were  in  pots,  some, 
instead  of  being  potted  in  the  ordinary  way,  were  planted  in  hol^s 
punched  in  the  sides  of  the  pots,  this  being  a  unique  method 
adopted  by  Monsieur  Correvon  for  growing  extremely  difficult 
subjects. 
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In  the  larger  Swiss  towns  frequented  by  tourists.  Mr.  Wis- 
ter  noted  that  the  gardening  tastes  are  exceedingly  bad,  as  the 
old-fashioned  bedding  type  of  gardening  flourishes  with  its  con- 
trasting types  of  colored  foliage.  "Apparently  the  more  the 
colors  clash,  the  better  the  Swiss  like  it,  for  pinks,  yellows  and 
reds  are  mixed  indiscriminately,"  Mr.  Wister  said.  "It  seemed 
strange  that  with  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  at  their  doors  the 
people  should  persist  in  these  medieval  types  of  gardening. 

"The  wild  flowers  of  Switzerland  are  glorious."  Mr.  Wister 
declares.  "Members  of  A\'ild  Flower  Preservation  Societies  in 
this  country  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  Switzerland  'The 
League  to  Protect  Flowers'  is  striving  to  protect  the  Swiss 
flowers  which  in  so  many  places  are  endangered  through  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  thousands  of  people,  both  Swiss  and  for- 
eign who  visit  these  beautiful   mountains. 

"This  conserv-ation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems that  confronts  the  present  generation. 

"In  our  eastern  States  where  most  of  the  virgin  forests  have 
long  since  been  cut  up  for  timber,  the  cut-out  areas  are  growing 
up,  not  to  trees  that  will  give  us  another  crop  of  good  lumber, 
but  to  weed  trees  such  as  aspens  and  gray  birches,  or  to  poor 
specimens  of  good  lumber  species.  I  remember  asking  Professor 
Fisher,  of  the  Harvard  Forestry  School,  whether  he  thought 
that  in  a  hundred  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
have  overcome  this  condition  and  would  have  all  the  forest 
lands  once  more  producing  good  timber  crops.  His  reph-  was 
startling.  It  was  that  either  the  forests  would  be  in  the  good 
condition  we  hoped  for,  or  that  there  would  be  no  United  States 
of  America.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  the 
loss  of  the  forests  w^ould  destroy  our  country,  but  that  any 
nation  careless  enough  to  allow  the  w^anton  destruction  of  its 
natural  resources,  would  be  careless  also  in  other  matters,  and 
that  its  moral  fibre  would  in  time,  decay  and  leave  it  a  prey  to 
domestic  txrants   or  foreign  aggressors. 

"The  forests  represent  one  of  our  greatest  economic 
resources,  and  all  good  citizens  are  interested  in  their  preser- 
vation. But  must  we  be  concerned  onl}-  with  the  economic 
resources?  Is  it  not  important  also  that  the  beaut}^  of  our 
countr\-side  which  perhaps  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents,   should  be   preser\'ed   for  future  generations? 

"Already  Wild  Flower  Preserv^ation  Societies  are  springing 
up  in  various  parts  of  this  countrj^  I  hope  the  da}^  is  not  far 
distant  when  tiiey  will  combine  into  one  great  societ}"  like  the 
Audubon  Society-,  and  that  then  they  will  join  hands  with  the 
Swiss  League  to  Protect  Nature  and  other  similar  societies  to 
help  preserv'e  for  future  generations  the  beautiful  wild  vegeta- 
tion of  all  the  countries  of  the  world." 
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PRIZES  AWARDED  AT  THE  EXHIBITIONS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LECTURE  COURSE  are  listed 
below. 

MARCH  20,  1923 
Lily — Best  specimen. 

First   Prize,   Mr.   A.   B.   Johnson,   Rosemont,    Pa. 
Cineraria   Stellata — Best   specimen   plant. 

First    Prize,    Mr.    A.    B.    Johnson;    Second    Prize,    Barclay    Farms, 

Rosemont,    Pa.;    Third    Prize,    Girard    College,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Stocks — Twelve  spikes,  mixed. 

First  Prize,  Mr.  W.  S.   Ellis,  Bryn   Mawr,  Pa. 
Tulips — Twenty-four   flowers,   mixed. 

First    Prize,    Barclay    Farms. 
Schizanthus — Best    specimen    plant. 

First  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 
Roses — Eighteen    flowers,    mixed    varieties. 

First  Prize,   Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson;  Second  Prize,   Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine. 
Carnations — Twenty-five    flowers,    mixed    varieties. 

First    Prize.     Dr.    R.    Y.    Mattison,    Ambler,    Pa.;    Second    Prize, 
Barclay   Farms;    Third    Prize,    Mr.    W.    S.    Ellis. 
Mixed    Flowers — Best   vase. 

First  Prize,  Barclay  Farms;   Second  Prize,  Dr.   R.  V.  Mattison. 

Special  Prize  awarded  to  Dr.   R.  V.   Mattison  for  vase  of  Antirr- 
hinum,  and   Special   Prize  for   specimen   plant  of  Cyclamen. 

Special   Prize  awarded   to   Mrs.   C.  J.   Milne,  Jr.,   6611   Wissahickon 
Ave.,   Germantown,   Phila.,  for  specimen  plant  of  Cattleya. 


APRIL  10,  1923 

Hyacinths — Twenty-four  cut  spikes,  mixed. 

First   Prize,   Mr.  W.  S.   Ellis;   Second  Prize,  Barclay  Farms. 
Tulips — Twenty-four   flowers,   mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,  Barclay  Farms;  Second  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine;  Third 
Prize,  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis. 
Narcissus — Twenty-four  cut  stems,  mixed  varieties. 

First   Prize,   Mr.  A.   B.    Johnson;   Second   Prize,   Mr.  W.  S.   Ellis; 
Third   Prize,   Dr.   R.   V.    Mattison 
Calceolaria — Best  plant  any  variety 

First  Prize,  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson. 

Roses — Eighteen    flowers,    mixed    varieties. 

First  Prize,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bodine;  Second  Prize,  Mr.  A.' B.  Johnson. 
Carnations — Twenty-five  flowers,  mixed  varieties. 

First  Prize,   Dr.   R.  V.  Mattison;   Second  Prize,   Air.  W.  S.   Ellis; 
Third  Prize,  Barclay  Farms. 
Mixed  Flowers — Best  vase. 

First  Prize,  Barclay  Farms;  Second  Prize,  Dr.  R.  V.  Mattison. 
Special     Prize    awarded     to    Dr.    R.    V.     Mattison,    for    Vase    of 

Antirrhinum. 
Special   Prize  awarded  to  I\Irs.   Mathieu,  1500   N.  Broad  St.,  Phila., 

for  Plant  of  Medinilla. 
Special   Prize   awarded  to   Mrs.    E.   V.   Alorrell,   Torresdale,   Phila., 
for  Vase  of  Gerbera. 
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THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  THE  JAPANESE 

BEETLE 

Success  marked  the  efforts  of  The  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  secure  the  necessary  leg-islation  appropriating 
$50,000  for  the  war  upon  the  Japanese  beetle.  A  bill  submitted 
to  the  House  early  in  the  session  empowered  a  quarantine  of 
the  infested  sections,  but  carried  no  funds  for  the  purpose. 

Efforts  to  impress  the  members  of  the  Legislature  with  the 
serious  emergency  confronting  the  agriculturists  and  growers 
of  Pennsylvania  were  made  at  intervals  by  groups  of  individuals, 
but  with  very  little  result.  The  interest  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  was  enlisted  a  few  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  secure  effective 
action. 

On  May  4th  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Society  in  the 
Hotel  Adelphia,  and  invitations  issued  to  all  organizations,  firms 
and  individuals  interested  in  horticulture.  Mr.  James  Boyd, 
president  of  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  presided. 

The  speakers  who  came  to  urge  immediate  drastic  action 
were  J.  G.  Sanders,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Harrisburg;  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Headlee,  State  Entomologist  of  New 
Jersey,  who  represented  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  C.  H.  Hadley,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Japanese  Beetle 
Quarantine   Laboratory,   Riverton,   N.   J. 

The  need  to  check  the  spread  of  the  pest  was  presented  in 
terms  charged  with  dire  prophecy,  for  the  speakers  agreed  that 
the  beetle  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  insects  ever  introduced 
into  the  country.  Its  depredations  threaten  enormous  future 
losses,  especially  to  fruit  and  forage  crops.  The  nature  of  the 
pest  makes  its  eradication  impossible,  and  ultimately  it  is  bound 
to  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  accomplished, 
not  by  flight  which  in  the  insect  is  comparative!}^  limited,  but 
chiefly  through  the  movement  of  various  farm  and  truck  crops 
and  fruits,  and  florist  ornamental  stock. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  quarantine  such  as  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania  this  summer,  is  the 
best  means  to  restrain  the  beetle  locally  until  some  method  of 
artificial  control  can  be  developed,  and  until  the  insect's  natural 
enemies  can  be  introduced  and  established  in  the  country. 

The  infested  area  now  comprises  270  square  miles,  sixty  of 
which  are  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  sketched  roughly  into  two 
divisions,  the  farm  products  area  and  the  Japanese  beetle  area. 
The  first  includes  those  portions  of  any  State  quarantined  on 
account  of  the  Japanese  beetle  and  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  infested.  In  addition  to  the  area  which  has 
been  determined  to  be  actually  infested  there  is  additional  area 
added  as  a  safety  zone.  This  serves  to  obviate  burdensome 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  local  food  products  to  Philadel- 
phia and  its  immediate  suburbs. 
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The  second  area  includes  those  portions  of  any  farm  prod- 
ucts area  in  or  adjacent  to  the  place  where  the  Japanese  beetle 
has  actually  been  found. 

The  following  townships  or  other  political  subdivisions  in 
Pennsylvania  are  included  in  and  form  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
farm  products  area  in  the  State :  in  Delaware  County,  the  town- 
ships of  Lower  and  Upper  Chichester,  Ashton,  Middletown  and 
Edgemonj; ;  in  Chester  County,  the  townships  of  Willistown  and 
Tredyfifrin ;  in  Montgomery  County,  the  townships  of  Upper 
Merion,  West  Norriton,  East  Norriton,  Whitpain,  Upper 
Gwynedd,  Lansdale  and  Montgomery ;  in  Bucks  County,  the 
townships  of  Warrington,  Doylestown,  Buckingham  and  Sole- 
bury. 

The  following  townships  or  other  political  subdivisions  in 
Pennsylvania  are  included  in  and  form  outer  boundary  of  the 
portion  of  the  Japanese  beetle  area  in  that  State :  In  Delaware 
County,  the  townships  of  Tinicum  and  Darby  and  the  boroughs 
of  Collingdale  and  Yeadon;  all  of  Philadelphia  County;  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  the  townships  of  Cheltenham,  Abington  and 
Moreland ;  in  Bucks  County,  the  townships  of  Middletown  and 
Falls. 

The  regulation  of  farms  products  places  no  restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  farm  products  within  the  farm  products  area, 
and  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  interstate  movement  of 
farms  products  originating  in  the  farm  products  area  other  than 
the  following: 

Until  further  notice  the  interstate  movement  of  green,  sweet 
or' sugar  corn;  cabbage,  lettuce  and  grapes;  and  unthreshed 
grains,  straw  and  forage  crops  originating  in  the  farm  products 
area  is  prohibited  between  June  15th  and  October  15th,  inclusive, 
except  as  to  direct  shipments  from  the  point  of  production, 
namely,  from  the  point  where  grown  or  a  local  packing  house,  to 
the  point  of  destination  outside  of  the  farm  products  area.  No 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  interstate  movement  of  the  prod- 
ucts enumerated  between  October  16th  and  June  14th,  inclusive. 

The  regulation  of  movements  of  nursery  and  ornamental 
stock  places  no  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  nursery  and 
ornamental  stock  within  the  farm  products  area,  and  no  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  the  movement  of  nursery  and  ornamental 
stock  originating  outside  of  the  Japanese  beetle  area. 

Nursery  and  ornamental  stock,  except  bulbs  and  cut  flowers, 
originating  within  the  Japanese  beetle  area,  shall  not  be  moved 
or  allowed  to  be  moved  interstate  to  any  point  outside  the  farm 
products  area. 

The  revision  of  regulations  under  the  quarantine  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  based  on  a  conference  held  by  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  October  12,  1922,  and  participated 
in  by  the  official  representatives  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    A  new  policy  in  control  methods  was  agreed  upon  at 
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this  conference  involving  what  has  come  to  be  termed  the  "zon- 
ing system."  This  permits  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
suburbs  to  be  included  within  the  controlled  area  so  as  to  allow 
the  free  movement  of  locally  produced  food  products  within  the 
inner  or  more  important  feeding  radius  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
beetle  has  already  extended  its  range  to  include  most  of  the 
city  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  outlying  district.  Fair- 
mount   Park  is  menaced   by  its   approach. 

The  quarantine  regulates  and  safeguards  the  interstate  move- 
ment from  the  infested  areas  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
of  farm,  garden  and  orchard  products  of  all  kinds;  grain  and 
forage  crops  of  all  kinds ;  nursery,  ornamental  and  greenhouse 
stock,  and  all  other  plants,  and  soil,  compost  and  manure. 

It  is  understood  that  these  States  will  promptly  issue  supple- 
mental quarantines  covering  similar  internal  control.  The 
increase  in  the  Japanese  beetle  area,  however,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  old  plan  of  inspection  of  all  controlled  prod- 
ucts on  the  farm  or  place  of  origin  as  has  been  done  hitherto. 

The  zoning  plan  of  control  is  capable  of  extension  from  time 
to  time  to  take  up  the  further  spread  of  the  beetle.  No  other 
plan  seems  feasible  which  would  not  involve  an  expense  beyond 
any  probable  appropriation  by  Congress  and  the  States  con- 
cerned, the  proposed  cost  of  administering  the  quarantine  to  be 
met  subsequently  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

Mr.  Sanders  pointed  out  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
already  appropriated  $25,000  to  fight  the  pest,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  $120,000  for  the  purpose,  and  that  both  sums 
are  to  be  available  on  July  1st.  He  urged  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  be  asked  to  take  similar  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  nursery  and  produce  growers,  setting  aside  $50,000  for 
the  biennium,  and  making  half  the  appropriation  available  on  the 
same  date. 

Mr.  Hadley  told  of  the  alarming  growth  of  the  beetle  since 
it  was  discovered  first  in  Riverton,  N.  J.,  in  1916.  A  dozen 
beetles  were  found  there,  after  a  prolonged  search,  in  an  area 
of  a  half  mile,  seven  years  ago.  This  year  in  that  same  vicinity, 
700  beetles  were  found  in  a  square  yard  of  soil. 

At  present  there  are  212  different  species  of  plants  known  to 
be  attacked  by  the  beetle  which  is  practically  omnivorous.  In  the 
adult  stage  the  beetle  feeds  freely  on  the  foliage  of  crops,  fruit 
trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  most  of  the  weeds.  It 
attacks  and  destroys  also  small  fruits,  vegetable  crops,  prin- 
cipally asparagus  and  beans  and  field  crops,  in  particular,  corn 
and  flowering  garden  plants.  In  the  districts  where  it  is  numer- 
ous it  is  now  attacking  such  shade  trees  as  elms,  oaks,  willows 
and  horse  chestnuts. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  in  the  State,  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  visit  Harrisburg  for  conferences  with  Cover- 
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nor  Pinchot  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  regarding  the 
amendment  to  the  House  BilL 

The  President  appointed  the  following  members:  David 
Rust,  Secretary  of  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  ;  Sam- 
uel H.  Baxter,  landscape  gardener  at  Fairmount  Park,  and 
John  H.  Dodds,  Superintendent  of  the  Wanamaker  Estate  at 
Jenkintown, 

The  expedition  to  Harrisburg  proved  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, as  Governor  Pinchot  conferred  with  the  committee  and 
gave  assurances  of  his  co-operation.  Senator  Stites  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  met  the 
committee  on  arrival,  and  extended  every  possible  courtesy 
during  the  visit. 

THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  ON  MAY  21st 

Unseasonably  cold  weather  preceded  the  original  date 
selected  by  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
annual  Spring  Exhibition,  and  as  a  result  of  the  chill  nights, 
iris  and  columbine  were  barely  in  bloom  two  days  before  the 
event  was  scheduled  to  open  in  the  Merion  Cricket  Club. 

The  committee  voted  therefore  to  postpone  the  Show  until 
May  21st,  and  as  the  weather  moderated  somewhat,  a  surpris- 
ingly good  display  was  mustered  at  the  end  of  the  three-day 
delay.  If  the  Show  failed  to  equal  former  Spring  Exhibitions 
in  point  of  size,  the  comparison  was  distinctly  favorable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  interest. 

The  iris  display,  which  is  usually  the  feature  of  the  Show, 
was  slimmer  than  heretofore,  but  contained  some  fine  specimens. 
Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  of  Haverford,  a  consistent  winner  in 
these  classes,  swept  all  before  her,  taking  the  Society's  silver 
medal  for  a  collection  of  twenty-five  varieties  of  iris  germanica, 
and  a  silver  cup  which  she  donated  three  years  ago  for  a  display 
of  twelve  named  varieties. 

Mr.  James  Boyd,  of  Haverford,  always  a  close  competitor, 
won  this  cup  in  1920  and  in  1921,  and  last  year  it  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  must  score  still  another  triumph  to  become  the 
permanent  possessor.  The  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal  for 
twenty-five  varieties  of  iris,  was  captured  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Dreer  of  Rosemont,  was  awarded  the 
bronze  medal  offered  as  the  sweepstake  prize,  mustering  twenty- 
six  points  with  eight  blue  ribbons  and  two  reds.  Mrs.  Lloyd 
came  second  with  twenty-one  points,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Starr,  of 
Haverford,  stood  third. 

Other  silver  cups  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  for  a  display  of  columbines,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Wright,  of  Haverford,  for  his  hardy  perennials.  The  latter  cup 
won  for  two  previous  years  by  Mr.  Wright  is  now  his.  Mrs. 
Page  must  win  again  next  year  to  own  her  cup. 
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The  class  for  floral  decorations  brought  out  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  elaborate  entries  in  the  Show.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  submitted  for  a  dinner  table,  a  delicate  and  lovely  com- 
bination of  duetzia,  blue  bells  and  pampas  grass,  an  entry  which 
carried  off  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  class. 

A  particularly  charming  scheme  for  a  breakfast  table  was 
worked  out  by  Miss  Rebecca  Lycett,  of  Haverford,  who  outlined 
a  center  bowl  of  buttercups  and  lilies-of-the-valley  on  four  sides, 
with  gates  suggesting  a  Greek  design.  This  classic  scheme 
carried  the  first  for  the  class,  while,  as  an  interesting  contrast, 
the  blue  for  library  table  decorations  went  to  Miss  Mary  F. 
Wright,  of  Logan,  for  a  glowing  colorful  mass  of  chrome  orange 
and  lemon  azaleas. 

There  were  fifty-six  classes  in  the  Show  which  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  open  to  all,  the  second  limited  to 
those  not  employing  a  professional  gardener.  Among  the  exhibits 
were  eremurus,  primroses  and  cowslips,  Dutch  iris,  lupine,  lily- 
of-the-valley,  forget-me-not,  phlox,  pyrethrums,  globe  flowers, 
tulips,  veronica  rupestris,  violas,  long  and  short-spurred  vari- 
eties of  columbine,  English  daisies,  iris  germanica  and  hardy 
perennials. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott  was  chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  assisted  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  C.  Stout  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Wright  as  vice-chairmen.  The  members  included  Mrs.  Richard 
L.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bullock,  Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Gibbon,  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  Airs.  Thomas  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  John  W.  Packard,  3d,  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page,  Mrs.  Walter 
Roach,  Mrs.  William  Roberts,  Mrs.  William  C.  Scull,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Starr,  Mrs.  Alfred  Stengel  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Willcox. 

Judges  for  the  various  classes  were,  for  cut  flowers:  Bert- 
rand  H.  Farr,  Arthur  H.  Scott  and  John  C.  Wister ;  floral  deco- 
rations:  Mrs.  J.  Drew-Bear,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lesley  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  Morgan. 

Summaries  for  the  classes  follow: 

Section  1. 
Open  to  all. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Plants  (including  plants  grown  in  walls)— Class  1,  Col- 
lection of  flowering  stems.  First,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Thomson.  Devon,  Pa. 
Class  2,  Collection  m  pots,  either  in  or  out  of  bloom.  First  Miss 
Mary  F.  Wright,  Logan.  Phila. 

Aquilegias  (Columbines)  Long-Spurred  Varieties— Class  3.  Exhibit  of  not 
more  than  3  stems.  White.  First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer.  Rosemont 
Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Edw.  C.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Class  4,  Exhibit 
of  not  more  than  3  stems.  Pink  or  Red,  or  combination 'of  those 
colors.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second.  Airs  Wm 
F.  Dreer.  Rosemont,  Pa.  Class  5.-  Exhibit  of  not  more  than  3 
stems.  Yellow.  First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont.  Pa.;  Second' 
Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Class  6.  Exhibit  of  not  more 
than  3  stems.  Blue  or  combination  of  Blue  with  other  colors  First 
Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.     Class  7.     Exhibit  of  not  more 
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than  3  stems.  Lavender  or  combination  of  Lavender  with  other 
colors.  First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs. 
L.  R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Class  8.  Display  in  separate  vases. 
Two  stems  of  each  variety.    First,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dicentra  Spectabilis  (Bleeding  Heart) — Class  9.  Exhibit  of  3  stems. 
First,  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  J.  Thomas. 
Ligget,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Iris  Germanica — Class  13,  Collection  of  not  more  than  25  varieties,  one 
stalk  of  each  variety,  named  and  shown  in  separate  vases.  A  list 
of  the  varieties  shown  must  accompany  the  exhibit  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Judges.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Sec- 
ond, Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  14,  Specimen  stalk, 
named  variety.  First  ^Irs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second, 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  15,  Display  of  12  named 
varieties,  3  stems  to  each  variety.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Iris  Regelio-Oncocyclus  and  Susiana — Class  16,  Two  stems.  First,  Mr. 
James  Eoj-d,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Lupinus  Polyphyllous  (Lupine) — Class  18,  Exhibit  of  3  stems  of  Blue. 
First.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Page,  Bryn  Alawr,  Pa. 

Convallaria  Majalis  (Lily-of-the-Valley) — Class  21,  Exhibit  of  24  stems. 
First,  r\Irs.  AVm.  F-  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  H.  G, 
Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Myosotis  (Forget-me-not) — Class  22,  Exhibit  in  6-inch  basket  or  bowl. 
First.  ]\liss  Anne  Thomson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Edw. 
S.  Page,  Waj-ne,  Pa. 

Phlox  Divaricata  Canadensis — Class  26,  Six  stems,  any  variety.  First,  ]Mrs. 
Chas.  S.  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  ]Mrs.  H.  F.  Abbott,  Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Pansies — Class  27,  Bowl  or  basket  of  12  flowers,  each  flower  different. 
First,  ^Irs.  F.  von  A.  Cabeen,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs. 
Chas.   S.   Starr,    Haverford,   Pa. 

Pyrethrums — Class  28,  Exhibit  of  not  more  than  6  stems.  Pink.  First, 
Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Second,  ]\Irs.  Chas  S.  Starr, 
Haverford,  Pa.  Class  29.  Exhibit  of  not  more  than  6  stems.  White. 
First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Chas  S. 
Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  30,  Exhibit  of  not  more  than  6  stems. 
Red.  First,  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Second,  ]\Irs. 
Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Trollius  (Globe  Flower) — Class  31,  Three  blooms.  First,  ^Irs.  F.  G. 
Thomson,  Devon,  Pa. 

Tulips — Class  32,  Twelve  flowers,  mixed  varieties.  First,  Mr.  James  Boyd, 
Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Edw.  S.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Class 
33,  Six  flowers  of  one  variety.  First,  yir.  James  Boyd,  Haverford, 
Pa.:  Second,  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Veronica  Rupestris — Class  34,  Eight  stems.  First,  ^Irs.  F.  G.  Thomson, 
Devon,  Pa. 

Violas — Class  35,  Viola  Cornuta.  Bowl  or  basket  of  12  flowers.  First, 
Miss  Anne  Thomson,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.;  Second*  Miss  Rebecca  H. 
Lycett,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  36.  Large  Flowering  Fancy  Violas. 
Bowl  or  basket  of  12  flowers  and  not  less  than  3  varieties.  First, 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Starr, 
Haverford,   Pa. 

Hardy  Perennials  (excluding  Rock  and  Alpine  Plants) — Class  37,  Collec- 
tion— 3  specimens  of  each  species  ("not  varieties).  All  to  be  named 
and  shown  in  separate  vases.  First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont, 
Pa.;  Second.  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd.  Haverford,  Pa. 

Any  Flower  or  Plant — Class  38.  Any  Flower  or  Plant  or  exhibit  of 
Flowers  or  Plants  grown  in  garden  or  under  glass,  Avith  or  with- 
out artificial  heat — for  which  no  class  has  been  provided.  Awards 
of  Merit  to  be  given  to  as  many  entries  as  the  Judges  may  think 
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worthy.  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Horstman,  Overbrook,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Roach,  Media,  Pa. 
Floral  Decorations — Class  39,  Most  artistic  arrangement  in  vase,  bowl  or 
basket  for  breakfast  table.  First,  Miss  Rebecca  H.  Lycett,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  C.  F.  C.  Stout,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Third,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Class  40,  Most  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  centerpiece  for  the  dinner  table.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd, 
Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Ligget,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Class  41,  Most  artistic  arrangement  in  vase,  bowl  or  basket  for 
library  table.  First,  Miss  Mary  F.  Wright,  Logan,  Phila.;  Second, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  C.  Stout,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Third,  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Ligget. 
Haverford,  Pa.  Class  42,  Most  artistic  arrangement  in  vase,  bowl 
or  basket  for  hall  table.  First,  Mrs.  C.  F.  C.  Stout,  Ardmore,  Pa.; 
Second,  Mrs.  A.  F.  M  Chandler,  Haverford,  Pa;  Third,  Mrs.  F. 
von  A.  Cabeen,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  43,  Exhibit  of  Flowers 
grown  by  children  under  14  years  of  age.  Two  prizes.  Second, 
Miss  Mary  Law  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Section  2. 
Open  only  to  persons  who  do  not  employ  a  professional  gardener. 

Aquilegias  (Columbines)  Long-Spurred  Varieties — Class  45,  Exhibit  of 
not  more  than  3  stems.  White.  First,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Starr,  Haver- 
ford, Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Edw.  C.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Class  46. 
Exhibit  of  not  more  than  3  stems.  Pink  or  Red,  or  combination  of 
those  colors.  First,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second, 
Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Roach,  Media,  Pa.  Class  49,  Exhibit  of  not  more  than 
3  stems.  Lavender  or  combination  of  Lavender  with  other  colors. 
First,  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Barrows,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Aquilegias  (Columbines)  Short-Spurred  Varieties — Class  50,  Display  of 
different  colors,  3  stems  of  each  color.  First,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Starr, 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Bellis  Perennis  (English  Daisies) — Class  51,  Exhibit  of  20  flowers.  First, 
Mrs.  F.  von  A.  Cabeen,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  T. 
Elliott,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Hardy  Perennials  (excluding  Rock  and  Alpine  Plants) — Class  55,  Collec- 
tion— 3  specimens  of  each  species  (not  varieties).  All  to  be  named 
and  shown  in  separate  Abases.  First,  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Wright,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  ON  JUNE  11th 

_  The  annual  rose  and  peony  show  given  by  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  in  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  on  June 
11th,  was  a  distinct  triumph  for  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  of 
Haverford,  Pa.,  who  swept  through  the  various  classes  with 
sufificient  awards  to  win  the  sweepstake  prize. 

Her  exhibition  of  thirty-five  varieties  gained  for  Mrs.  Lloyd 
the  silver  medal  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  and  the  blue 
ribbons  fell  to  her  also  in  classes  for  delphiniums,  iris,  oriental 
poppies,  campanulas  and  floral  decorations  for  hall  and  break- 
fast tables. 

Her  final  total  of  points  was  forty,  Mrs.  Lloyd's  nearest 
competitor  being  Mr,  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  of  Haverford,  Pa. 
This  entitles  Mrs.  Lloyd  to  the  bronze  medal  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society. 

The  silver  cup  awarded  each  year  for  the  best  delphinium 
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in  the  show  was  also  won  by  Airs.  Lloyd.  In  this  class  ]\Irs. 
Lloyd  and  JSIr.  James  Boyd,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  who  took  the  red, 
exhibited  specimens  of  Vanderbilt  hybrid  delphiniums  that 
attracted  much  attention. 

Mr.  Griscom  showed  many  splendid  roses,  and  carried  off 
blues  with  her  campanulas  and  delphinium,  and  reds  with  her 
climbing  roses,  sweet  william  and  digitalis. 

The  Radnor  Valley  Farm  Rose  Challenge  Cup,  donated  by 
Air.  J.  Franklin  McFadden,  became  the  permanent  possession  of 
Aliss  Alarion  Alott,  who  won  it  for  the  third  time  in  succession 
with  a  display  of  thirty  flowers,  five  each  of  six  named  varieties, 
shown  in  separate  vases.  After  Miss  Mott  captured  the  cup  in 
1918  and  in  1919,  the  trophy  was  not  awarded  for  three  years. 

In  the  section  for  amateurs,  those  not  employing  profes- 
sional gardeners,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Starr,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  swept 
virtually  all  before  her.  taking  the  bronze  medal  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  for  her  hybrid  teas,  and  the  bronze  medal  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  for  a  display  of  red,  white, 
pink,  yellow  and  salmon  teas.  Killarney,  Queen,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Los  Angeles  and  Radiance  were  among  the  prize 
roses  shown  by  Mrs.  Starr. 

Air.  Robert  C.  Wright,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  was  awarded  the 
bronze  medal  of  the  American  Rose  Society  for  a  display  of 
ten  named  varieties. 

Awards  in  the  various  classes  were  as  follows : 

Open  to  all. 
ROSES 

Note — All  Roses.  Classes  50  to  62,  to  be  staged  one  flower  to  a  stem. 

Hybrid  Perpetual — Class  SO,  Three  flowers,  one  named  Red  variety. 
First,  Airs.  David  E.  Williams,  Bala,  Pa.;  Second,  ]\Irs.  David  E. 
Williams,  Bala,  Pa.  Class  51,  Three  flowers,  one  named  Pink 
variety.  First,  Airs.  Geo.  Vaux,  Jr.,  Bryn  Alawr,  Pa.;  Second,  Mr. 
John  Williams,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  52,  Three  flowers,  one  named 
White  variet3^  First,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.; 
Second,  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Wright,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  53,  Six  flow- 
ers, one  named  variety,  any  color.  First,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Gris- 
com, Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Airs.  Geo.  Vaux,  Jr.,  Brvn  Alawr, 
Pa. 

Hybrid  Teas  or  Teas — Class  54,  Three  flowers,  one  named  Red  varietj^ 
First,  Airs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Airs.  Wm.  C. 
Scull,  Brj-n  Alawr,  Pa.  Class  55.  Three  flowers,  one  named  White 
variety.  First  Air.  Robt.  C.  Wright,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Air. 
Rodman  E.  Griscom.  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  56,  Three  flowers,  one 
named  Pink  variety.  First,  Airs.  Chas.  S.  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.; 
Second,  Airs.  H.  G.  Lloj-d,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  57,  _Three  flowers, 
one  named  Yellow  variety;  First,  Mirs.  Robt.  Glendinning,  Chestnut 
Hill.  Phila. :  Second,  Airs.  Louis  R.  Page,  Bryn  Alawr,  Pa.  Class 
58,  Three  flowers,  one  named  Salmon  variety.  First,  Airs.  Benj. 
Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Second,  Airs.  C.  A.  Warden,  Haverford, 
Pa.  Class  60,  Six  flowers,  one  named  variety,  any  color.  First, 
Air.  Robt.  C.  Wright,  Haverford,  Pa.:  Second.  Mr.  Rodman  E. 
Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  61,  Collection — one  flower  of  each 
variety  shown  in  separate  vases.     First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haver- 
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ford,  Pa.  Class  ^2,  Display  of  thirty  flowers — five  each  of  six 
named  varieties  in  separate  vase.  First,  Miss  Marian  Mott,  Rad- 
nor, Pa. 
Climbing  Roses  (No  branch  to  be  over  3  feet  in  length) — Class  63,  Two 
branches  of  Red,  one  or  two  named  varieties.  First,  Mr.  Rodman 
E.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  David  E.  Williams, 
Bala,  Pa.  Class  64,  Two  branches  of  Pink,  one  crfr  two  named  varie- 
ties. First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Second,  Mr.  Rod- 
man E.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  65,  Two  branches  of  White, 
one  or  two  named  varieties  First,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  Hav- 
erford, Pa.;  Second,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  66, 
Two  branches  of  Yellow,  one  or  two  named  varieties.  First,  Mr. 
John  Williams,  Havelrford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haver- 
ford, Pa.  Class  67,  Exhibit  of  Climbing  Roses,  all  named  varieties, 
one  branch  of  each  variety.  First,  Mrs.  Robt.  Glendinning,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Campanulas — Class  70,  Exhibit,  not  more  than  three  stems  to  a  vase. 
Biennials.  First,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class 
71,  Exhibit,  not  more  than  three  stems  to  a  vase,  named  varieties. 
Perennials.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second, 
Mrs.    Chas.    S.    Starr,    Haverford,    Pa. 

Delphiniums  (Perennial  Larkspur) — Class  72,  Three  branches  or  stems, 
single  light  Blue.  First,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.; 
Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.  Class  TZ,  Three 
branches  or  stems,  single,  dark  Blue.  First,  Mrs.  Geo.  Vaux,  Jr., 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Class  74,  Three  branches  or  stems,  single,  White.  First,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.  Class  75,  Three  branches  or  stems 
or  semi-double  or  do'uble  light  colors.  First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F. 
Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.  Class  11,  Exhibit  of  single  varieties,  one 
spray  or  stem  each.  First,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Class  78,  Exhibit  of  double  varieties,  one  spray  or  stem  each. 
Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Warden,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  79,  Specimen 
stem,  any  color  or  variety.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Second,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  80,  Exhibit 
of  not  more  than  six  varieties,  one  stem  of  each,  in  separate 
vases.     First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa, 

Dianthus  Barbatus  (Sweet  William)— Class  81,  Six  stems,  Red.  First, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Vaux,  Jr.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,;  Second,  Mrs.  William  F. 
Dreer,  Rosemont,  Pa.  Class  82,  Six  stems,  White.  First,  Mrs.  Louis 
R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Second,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  Hav- 
erford, Pa.  Class  83,  Six  stems,  "Newport  Pink."  First,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Vaux,  Jr.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Isaac  La  Boi- 
teaux,  Bryn,  Mawr,  Pa. 

Digitalis  (Foxglove) — Class  84,  Three  stems  of  one  or  more  colors. 
First,  Mr.  Rodman  E.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Miss 
Mona  Robinson,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Hemerocalis  (Yellow  Day  Lily) — Class  85,  Five  stems,  any  variety. 
First,  Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Lloyd,   Haverford,   Pa. 

Iris  Germanica — Class  90,  Display  of  not  more  than  ten  late-blooming 
varieties,  named  or  unnamed,  in  separate  vases,  three  stems  to 
each  vase.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  91, 
Collection  of  late  varieties,  one  stem  of  each  named  variety.  First, 
Mrs.    H.   G.   Lloyd,    Haverford,   Pa. 

Lilies,  Any  Variety  (Garden  Grown) — Class  93,  Exhibit,  two  stems  of 
each  variety  in  separate  vases.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haver- 
ford, Pa.;  Second,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Papaver  Orientale  (Oriental  Poppies) — Class  94,  Four  blooms,  Red.  First. 
Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second.  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dreer, 
Rosemont,  Pa.  Class  95,  Four  blooms,  Pink.  First,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Lloyd,   Haverford,  Pa.;   Second,   Mr.  James   Boyd,   Haverford,   Pa. 
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Class  96,  Display  of  different  colors,  one  stem  of  each  color.  First, 
Mrs.   H.   G.   Lloyd,   Haverlord,   Pa. 

Peonies — Class  99,  Collection  of  twenty  double  varieties,  one  flower  of 
each,  staged  in  separate  vases.  First,  Mr.  James  Bo3'd,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  Class  100,  Collection  of  ten  double  varieties,  one  flower 
of  each,  staged  in  separate  vases.  First,  ^Ir.  James  Boj'd,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  Class  101,  Six  flowers  of  double  White  variet3\  First, 
Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  103,  Six  flowers  of  double 
Pink  variety.  First,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa.  Qass  105. 
Collection  of  five  Single  or  Japanese  varieties,  one  flower  of  each, 
staged  in  separate  vases.  First,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Class  109,  Specimen  flower,  of  any  double  variety.  First,  Mr, 
James  Boyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Floral  Decorations — Class  111,  ^lost  artistic  arrangement  in  vase,  bowl 
or  basket  for  breakfast  table.  First,  ]Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd.  Haver- 
ford, Pa.;  Second.  Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Third.  Mrs. 
Richard  L.  Barrows,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  112,  Most  artistic 
arrangement  of  centerpiece  for  dinner  table.  First,  Mrs.  Fred. 
Mehl,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Page,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.  Class  113.  Most  artistic  arrangement  in  vase,  bowl  or  basket 
for  library  table.  First,  }klrs.  C.  F.  C.  Stout,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Sec- 
ond, Mrs.  John  B.  Heyl.  \\A'nnewood,  Pa.  Class  114,  Most  artistic 
arrangement  in  vase,  bowl  or  basket  for  hall  table.  First,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Lloyd,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Ligget, 
Haverford,  Pa.  Class  115,  Exhibit  of  flowers  grown  by  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  First,  Miss  Helen  Page.  Wayne,  Pa.; 
Second,  Mary  Law  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  116.  Exhibit  of 
flowers  arranged  by  children  under  fourteen  j'ears  of  age.  First, 
Miss   Helen   Page;   Second,   ^Mary  Law  Starr. 

Hybrid  Teas  or  Teas — Class  117,  Three  flowers  each  of  two  varieties, 
grown  bj"  persons  who  do  not  grow  more  than  fifty  (50)  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose  Plants.  First,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class 
118,  Display  of  Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow  and  Salmon  Teas,  one 
flower  of  each  color,  named  and  in  separate  vases.  First.  ]Mrs. 
Chas.  S.  Starr,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  119.  Display  of  ten  named 
varieties — one  flower  of  each  variety,  each  to  be  shown  in  separate 
vases.     First,   Mr.   Robt.   C.  Wright,   Haverford.   Pa. 

Delphiniums  (Perennial  Larkspur)— Class  120.  One  branch  or  stem,  single, 
light  Blue.  First.  }vliss  Rebecca  H.  Lycett,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Sec- 
ond, Mrs.  E.  S.  Page,  Wayne,  Pa.  Class  121.  One  branch  or 
stem,  single,  dark  Blue.  First,  Mrs.  Chas.  S  Starr,  Haverford, 
Pa;  Second,  Miss  Rebecca  H.  Lycett,  Haverford,  Pa.  Class  124, 
One  branch  or  stem  of  semi-double  or  double  dark  colors.  First, 
Mrs.    E.    S.   Page.   Wayne,   Pa. 

Papaver  Orientale  (Oriental  Poppies) — Class  129,  Two  blooms.  First, 
Mrs.  Horace  Bullock,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Class  130,  Display  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  one  stem  of  each  color.  First,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Cham- 
bers, Reading,  Pa. 

Peonies — Class  131,  Collection  of  five  double  varieties,  one  flower  of 
each,  staged  in  separate  vases.  First,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Chambers, 
Reading.  Pa.  Class  132.  Three  flowers  of  a  double  White  variety. 
First,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Chambers,  Reading,  Pa.;  Second,  Mrs.  Helen 
E.  Shand,  Narberth.  Pa.  Class  134.  Three  flowers  of  a  double 
Pink  varietv.  First,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Chambers,  Reading,  Pa.; 
Second,  Miss  Helen  E.  Shand,  Narberth-  Pa.  Class  135,  Six  flow- 
ers of  any  double  variety.  First.  Miss  Helen  E.  Shand,  Nar- 
berth, Pa.  Class  138,  Three  flowers  of  a  single  Red  variety.  First. 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Chambers,  Reading.  Pa.  Class  139.  Three  flowers 
of  a  single  Pink  variety.  First,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Chambers,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  John  H.  Dodds  Mr.  John  Williams 

Mr.  William  Kleinheinz  Mr.  Robert  C.  Wright 

Mr.  John  M.  Root 


COMMITTEE  FOR  AWARDING  PREMIUMS 

Plants 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Betz  Mr.  Xavier  E.  E.  Schmitt 

Mr.  William  Graham  Mr.  James  Verner 

Mr.  Thos.  Long 

Flowers 

Mr.  a.  B.  Cartledge  ]^r.  A.  B.  Scott 

Mr.  a.  M.  Campbell  Mr.  Edward  A.  Stroud 

Mr.  S.  S.  Pennock 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Mr.  David  Burpee  Mr.  William  Robertson 

Mr.  John  H.  Dodds  Mr.  J.  Otto  Thilow 

Mr.  John  Little 


COMMITTEE  TO  ARRANGE  FOR  AND  SUPERINTEND 
EXHIBITIONS 

Mr.  William  Kleinheinz,  Chairman 
Mr,  H.  S.  Betz  Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott 

Mr,  D.  T.  Connor  Mr.  John  Williams 

COMMITTEE  ON  LECTURES 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Lee  Mr.  John  C,  Wister 

Mr.  J,  Otto  Thilow 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Me.  James  Boyd  Mr.  S.  S.  Pennock 

Mr.  S.  W.  Keith  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 

Mr.  C.  Hartman  Kuhn 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Library 

Mr.  John  C.  Wister  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Lee 

New  Activities 

Mr.  S.  Mendelson  Meehan  Mr.  John  C.  Wister 

Mr.  C.  F.  C.  Stout 
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